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From the Editor’s Desk 


n September I was in Denver for a wedding, and went to Meeting at 

Mountain View Friends the morning I was to leave. My plane didn’t 
depart until early evening, so I decided to stick around for a program 
Peace and Social Order was offering- something or other on the death 
penalty. (Hey, I heard “free lunch” and lost focus!) 


I was totally unprepared for the presentation. Like most Friends, 
probably, I feel like I have a higher-than-average awareness of prison 
issues. Certainly I knew I was opposed to the death penalty, to long 
sentences for minor crimes, to the host of ills that characterize our 
current system for addressing crime and criminals. I had the intellectual 
connection to the cause. What I didn’t have, and what this presentation 
gave me, was the emotional connection. 


The small group of us gathered in the quiet of Mountain View’s 

main meeting hall stayed silent for close to an hour as a young man 
recounted his tale of being convicted and placed on Death Row for a 
murder he did not commit and was in no way connected to. Joyfully, 
he was exonerated. No longer a dead man walking, he nonetheless 
lost his life during the years he spent behind bars, fighting to 

overturn his conviction. Before his arrest and imprisonment, he was 

a reasonably responsible, hard-working family man; over a year after 
his exoneration, his record still claimed he was a felon, for the murder 
he did not commit. Struggling to find work, his family in shambles, he 
travels the West in his spare time, telling his story in hope of changing 
the broken system. 


George Fox wrote and spoke eloquently of the sword of righteousness. 
This innocent young man’s story cut my defenses to tatters. And 

so I got off my duff and started talking to Friends I knew had been 
involved in prison issues. They told me to talk with other people. 
Friends I’d never encountered before emailed me their stories of 
volunteering in prisons, of taking restorative justice workshops in 
their communities, of writing to or visiting with prisoners. And before 
I knew it, I had so much good material that I needed to bump up the 
page count in order to share it all with you. 


What would it look like if prisons in the U.S. really were about 
preventing further criminal activity (as they supposedly are) and not 
just about punishment? A few weeks ago, I read an article on Norway’s 
extraordinary prison system (Google “Norway prison system” and 

it’s the second result) that gave me pause. Bastoy is an island prison 
in Norway that boasts the lowest recidivism (re-offense) rate in all 

of Europe- just 16%. It’s not because Bastoy is some grim Alcatraz: 
rather, inmates —who are murders, drug dealers, and the like- 

choose meaningful work, earn wages, and live in pleasant cottages 
they decorate themselves. Little of life in Bastoy is geared toward 
punishment; instead, it is about giving inmates the opportunity to 
find self-worth, discover true remorse for their actions, and develop 
skills that will provide them with an honest living once they have 
served their sentences. Incidentally, the self-sufficiency created by 
the inmates’ work also makes it the cheapest to run of any Norwegian 
prison. Food for thought! 


wg Kathy Hyzy, Editor 


503-956-4709 
editor@westernfriend.org 
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Ordinarily, the “Let It Shine” column features some sort of bright 
idea a Meeting has tried out that might be useful to Friends in other 
Meetings. And this one does, too! Roena has developed a wonderful 
hour-long, audience participation show where she quite convincingly 
becomes Elizabeth Fry. Based on a good deal of research, she offers us 
a window on the life and times of this complex icon of Quaker history. 


I saw her show at Southern California Quarterly Meeting this past 
fall, and she’s since taken it on the road. Maybe your Meeting or 
Quarter would like to invite “Betsy” to come share her story with you! 


[es me first thank Friend Roena for being my 
amanuensis for this article. I’ve written many 
articles, pamphlets, letters, and tracts during my 
lifetime. That is, of course, the problem. I died in 1845 
so it’s a little difficult for me to write it all by myself! 


As some of you might know, I started in prison 
reform work rather by accident. Friend Stephen 
Grellett was in London and, of course, was staying 
at our house, as did many visiting Quakers. He had 
been doing prison work in the former American 
colonies and wanted to visit Newgate Prison, which 
was England’s most notorious prison. I went along 
and immediately regretted it. 


The prison was filthy, dirty, it smelled of unwashed 
bodies, garbage, and sewage. It was noisy—prisoners 
yelling out the barred windows asking passers-by to 
throw in money or scraps of food, inmates screaming 
at each other, insane people—chained to the walls— 
shrieking babble. It was unruly; while we were there 
several fights broke out, with prisoners squabbling 


with each other over scraps of bread or bits of clothing. 


The women’s section was, if anything, even more 
wrenching. Infants with no clothing, women wearing 
only rags. I did return the next day with some baby 
clothes and a parcel of food. And then I stayed away 
another four years. 


When I went back, I went alone. The jailer told me not 
to go into the women’s section, but I did. It was nearly 
miraculous, the way the women quieted down when 

I started telling them the story of the prodigal son. 

I realized I would need help if I was to do anything 

at all. I was already recorded as a minister by my 


-The Editor 


meeting, and 


being a good : 
Quaker I started a 
acommittee. [& a 
That was g 
one of many hry 
committees < 


that I started, not only with prisons but also insane 
asylums (that was the polite term in our day), nightly 
winter shelters, poor relief work, libraries for coast 
guardsmen, and even a nurses’ training school. 


Id like to talk about the distress I feel since learning 
that almost none of the issues that I worked with 
have been solved. Let me give you some examples: 


1. Treatment of the insane in prisons. True, you 

no longer chain people to the walls; neither do you 
provide them adequate mental care. We sedated them 
with laudanum; you sedate yours with modern pills. 


2. Isolation of prisoners. During most of my prison 
work, the inmates were housed together in extremely 
cramped conditions. However, some—especially 
American—prison reformers started instituting 
“penitentiaries” where convicts were housed in 
individual cells and expected to repent of their sins. 

I never approved of this since it often led to insanity. 
You isolate prisoners specifically because your 
convicts know about the risk of insanity and will 
confess to almost anything to avoid isolation cells. 


3. Death penalty. The most positive news I have 
heard about the death penalty is that is now rare and 
reserved for a few of the most serious crimes. What 
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hasn’t changed since my day, however, is that those 
executed are almost all poor people. Rich people can 
still have charges dropped or reduced to a less severe 
sentence. Of the states that this report is sent to, only 
New Mexico has outlawed the death penalty. The 
other eight still kill people. 


4. Job training skills. I dealt mostly with the women’s 
prisons, so our training consisted primarily of sewing, 
knitting, and quilting. We negotiated for government 
procurement contracts, always making certain that 
we did not undercut wages by those outside of the 
prisons. I understand that most of your prisons are 
now so overcrowded that few vocational skills are 
offered. I was pleased though that some of you are 
participating in Alternatives to Violence. I wish I had 
thought of a program like that! 


5. Reintegration into the community. We worked 
very hard to find those few employers willing to take 
a chance on released convicts. I understand that the 
Elizabeth Fry societies of Canada are among the most 


Does the internet have a conscience? 


Well, yes... when FCLCA supporters use it to send a message to 


their legislators. 


Last year, people of conscience like you sent over 1,000 emails and 


letters to legislators through FCLCA’s Action Network — 
Your voice was heard. And it made a difference. 

Together you, FCLCA, and our coalition partners 

* Halted Senate Bill 251, which tied driver's licenses 


to draft registration 
* Helped pass restrictions on jailhouse “snitch” testimony 


effective groups in getting newly released women 
prisoners places to stay and helping them find work. 
How are your meetings participating in this vital step? 


6. Children of prisoners. In my day, a woman might be 
taken away from her children, or some of the youngest 
might go to prison with their mum. Those born in 
prison were allowed to stay—sometimes until they 
were about five years old. In addition we had children 
as young as six sentenced to prison, mostly for theft. 
You no longer lock up the youngest, a change for the 
better. But your system of keeping the children and 
mothers in touch with one another is worse than ours 
was. You ship your convicts many miles away, often 
many hundreds of miles away. How can a mother still 
serve as a parent under those conditions? 


Roena Oesting is a member of La Jolla Meeting 

in San Diego, California. Would you like to learn 
more about her Elizabeth Fry show? Contact her 
at 619.522.6893 or oesting2@yahoo.com for more 
information. 


¢ Helped get the DREAM Act passed to give immigrant teens a chance at higher education 
* Helped focus attention and action on abuses in California’s prisons 
¢ Helped put the SAFE California initiative to replace the death penalty on the ballot in 2012 


We bring Friends’ values directly to the political process in Sacramento. Our registered lobbyist is at the Capitol daily 
when the legislature is in session. Our Action Network at fcilca.org gives you the tools to lobby on important legislation at the 


most critical time. 


Will you help FCLCA stay vigilant and effective? 


We invite all California Friends and like-minded folks to take two actions today: 


Friends Committee on 


Legislation of California 


> Sign up for our Action Network at www.fclica.org. It's 
simple, free and all we need is your email. 


> Become a contributing member at $60/yr ($35 low 
income). You'll receive 4 quarterly issues of the FCLCA 
Newsletter, speaking truth to power since 1952. 


Donate online at www.fcica.org or send your check to FCLCA, 1225 8th Street, Suite 220, Sacramento, CA 95814. 


Phone (916) 443-3734, Email: fcladmin@fclca.org. 
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A VOICE FOR THE VOICELESS 


FCLCA AND CALIFORNIA'S einen JUSTICE SYS EM 


CALIFORNIA IMPLEMENTS “REALIGNMENT” IN RESPONSE TO 
COURT-ORDERED PRISON REFORM 


California recently embarked on an ambitious 

effort to reduce its prison population in response 

to a federal court order which held that prison 
overcrowding is the primary cause of the state’s 
inability to deliver constitutional levels of health care 
and mental health care to prisoners. Overcrowding 
peaked at 202 percent of capacity in 2006. In 1980, 
the Department of Corrections and Rehabilitation 
(CDCR) accounted for three percent of General Fund 
spending. Today that number nears ten percent. 


The court ordered California to reduce the prison 
population to 137.5 of capacity. To comply with the 
court order, the Legislature enacted Assembly Bill 
109, which realigned responsibility for managing 


persons convicted of low-level offenses to the counties. 


Counties also assumed responsibility for post-release 
community supervision of most prisoners, and 
violations will not result in a return to prison. 


Though realignment is a significant development, 
it is no substitute for investment in those things 
that make for safe communities such as good 
schools, after school programs, vocational training 
and health care, including mental health care and 
substance abuse treatment. Still, realignment’s 
effect on the prison population has been dramatic. 
Prior to realignment, CDCR’s monthly intake of 
prisoners averaged 10,000 per month (including 
parole violators); it now averages 3,000. By June 


2012, the prison population will decline to 155 
percent of capacity. 


While further population reductions are needed, 
CDCR plans to ask the court to allow more 
overcrowding by modifying its population cap to 

145 percent of capacity. CDCR also asked the Senate 
Budget Committee for $800 million to construct new 
prison beds to house Californian’s graying prison 
population. 


FCLCA URGES GERIATRIC PAROLE 


California’s prison population is aging as a result 

of California’s draconian “three strikes” law (being 
the only state that allows a third strike conviction 

for non-serious and nonviolent felonies) and other 
sentencing enhancements enacted in the 80’s and 
90’s. However, as prisoners age, recidivism rates 
decline dramatically while the cost of incarceration 
soars to three times that of younger prisoners (this in 
a state with a $16 billion budget deficit). In testimony 
at recent hearings, FCLCA urged the Budget 
Committee to implement a geriatric parole policy. 


There is some good news: CDCR also plans to cancel 
23 prison construction projects, which would have 
been funded by $4 billion in new bonds. 


INITIATIVE TO REFORM THREE STRIKES LIKELY ON 
NOVEMBER 2012 BALLOT 
While the Legislature’s resistance to sentencing 


reforms is slowly weakening, voters may have the 
opportunity to reform the “three strikes” law so that 
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only serious and violent felonies may count as a third 
strike. If passed, approximately 3,000 prisoners 
could apply for re-sentencing. 


FCLCA OPPOSES NEW JAIL CONSTRUCTION; ADVOCATES FOR 
SENTENCING REFORM OF MINOR DRUG OFFENSES 


In order to pass realignment, the Legislature gave 
counties full discretion in managing increased 
caseloads. Unfortunately, some counties are 
increasing jail capacity instead of funding 
rehabilitative and re-entry services. Providing 
programming is less expensive and reduces 
recidivism, and FCLCA is lobbying against the 
governor's proposal to provide an additional $500 
million for local jail construction. 


FCLCA is lobbying for Senate Bill 1506, which 
reduces the penalty for simple drug possession from 
a felony to a misdemeanor and provides funds for 
treatment. FCLCA also supports Senate Bill 1180 to 
reform pre-trial custody policies. Seventy percent 

of local jail populations are composed of pre-trial 
detainees who are unable to post bail. Both bills 
reduce demand for costly jail beds. 


DIVERSE COALITION 
HELPS SAFE CALIFORNIA ACT REACH VOTERS 


A diverse coalition including law enforcement 
officials, crime victims, human rights organizations, 
religious groups and FCLCA are sponsoring the 
SAFE California Act, a ballot initiative to end the 
death penalty. After a monumental gathering of 
signatures (over 700,000) in which Friends played 
key roles, the SAFE California Act qualified for the 
November ballot. The Act comes on the heels of a 
growing awareness that capital punishment contains 
significant risk of executing the innocent and is 
enormously expensive at $184 million a year. A 
recent Loyola University Law School report found 
that California has spent $4 billion since 1978 while 
carrying out 13 executions. 


FRIENDS DRAW ATTENTION TO SOLITARY CON°NEMENT 


The American Friends Service Committee and 
FCLCA have helped to shine a light on the use of 
solitary confinement in California prisons. FCLCA 
assisted in organizing an informational hearing 
last summer in response to the prisoner strike at 
Pelican Bay, California’s notorious supermax prison. 
A second hearing is planned for later this summer 
which will address CDCR’s inadequate response to 
hunger strikers’ demands. FCLCA is co-sponsoring 
Assembly Bill 1270 to increase media access to 
prisons. During the hunger strike, CDCR blocked 
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media access, thereby monopolizing the flow of 
information to the public and to lawmakers. 


A TURNING POINT FOR CRIMINAL JUSTICE? 


California is an object lesson in how difficult change 
is once the “lock em up” mindset grips our political 
institutions. Only through direct court intervention 
and decades of advocacy and public education 

from FCLCA and many others has the Legislature 
mustered the will for reforms. These recent 
developments signal that the tide may be turning 

in ways Friends have advocated for many years. We 
need ongoing support from Friends and like-minded 
people to keep the momentum going. Along with our 
direct lobbying at the Capitol, FCLCA is building an 
influential network of activists who weigh in directly 
with legislators through our online Action Network. 
Over the past year, FCLCA’s activists have sent over 
1,000 messages to legislators on specific bills. 


Californians may join FCLCA’s Action Center at 
www.fclca.org; all Friends are invited to become 
contributing members. FCLCA’s lobbyist, Jim 
Lindburg, can be reached at JimL@felca.org. 


FRIENDS HOUSE 


A Quaker-Inspired Elder Community 


Independent Living ¢ Assisted Living 
Skilled Nursing 


684 Behicia Drive, Santa Rosa, CA 95409 
(707) 538-0152 


www.friendshouse.org 


RCFE #496801929 SNF #010000123 COA #220 
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FRIENDS FOR JUSTICE IN THE STATE CAPITOL j 
by Sam Merrill and Steve Evans 


Now active for more than 14 years, FCWPP maintains a list 
of nearly 200 active Friends across Washington State, who 
contact their state legislators in response to email alerts about 
bills that relate to Friends’ testimonies. Supported financially 
entirely by individual Friends, Meetings, and Worship 
Groups, FCWPP hires a part-time Legislative Advocate— 
overseen by a legislative committee of Friends—on an annual 


FRIENDS COMMITTEE ON WASHINGTON PUBLIC POLICY 


budget of less than $20,000. One day each year, FCWPP organizes Quaker Lobby Day, during which about 50 
active Friends meet in Olympia and speak directly to their legislators and their aides. 


FCWPP works on many issues relating to criminal justice, economic justice, local responses to global 
challenges, and peace. Two efforts that met with success this year are highlighted in this article. 


Wee a path-breaking piece of legislation signed 
into law in March of 2012 by Washington 
Governor Christine Gregoire, restorative justice 
may be offered to non-violent juvenile offenders as 
an alternative to entering the conventional criminal 
justice system. 


This success capped more than two years of advocacy 
by Quakers, particularly the Friends Committee 

on Washington Public Policy (FCWPP) — a Quaker 
organization that advocates for social justice with 

the state legislature in Washington State. Restorative 
justice brings together victims, non-violent juvenile 
offenders, their families, and relevant community 
members in a voluntary, facilitated conference using 
best evidence-based practices. The goal is for the 
offender to take responsibility for the harm done and 
for the parties to arrive at mutually acceptable actions 
the offender can take to right any wrong that has been 
done in order to restore all parties. 


Originally authored by criminologist and Olympia 
Friend Paul McCold on behalf of FCWPP, the final 

bill resulted from a collaboration between FCWPP 
Legislative Advocate Steven Aldrich, volunteer Quaker 
lobbyists, and the nonprofit Crime Victim Advocates. 
“Instead of fueling a cycle of increasing alienation and 
crime, these programs encourage a cycle of restoration 
that reconnects the offender with the community 

and reduces repeat offenses,” explained Rep. Roger 
Goodman, the principal sponsor of the bill. 


Although several restorative justice programs 
have existed in Washington State for years, many 
prosecutors and law enforcement agencies have 
been reluctant to refer cases to them for lack of 
precedent or official guidance. With the recently 


passed enabling legislation, restorative justice can be 
seen as a legitimate option. 


In 2009, lobbying by FCWPP and our allied 
organizations helped pass into law the restoration 
of voting rights for ex-prisoners. Until 2009, 
Washington State granted the right to vote to 
persons released from prison following a felony 
conviction only if they repaid their Legal Financial 
Obligations (which include court fees, fines, 
restitution, etc.). Because many ex-prisoners struggle 
with housing, finding and keeping a job, and often 
lack education, paying these financial obligations 
was a serious roadblock to voting. 


The Voting Rights Restoration Act of 2009 gave 
ex-prisoners no longer under the authority of the 
Department of Corrections the right to vote. But 
misleading language on the mail-in ballot envelope 
remained. FCWPP argued the case for clearer 
wording on the envelope. 


After two years we almost gave up our insistence that 
the wording be changed as a lost cause, the Secretary 
of State this year finally adopted the simple factual 
statement that FCWPP had been recommending— 
language that makes clear that former prisoners 

no longer under the authority of the Department of 
Corrections can vote. 


This symbol of participation in society by ex- 
prisoners is one step toward their reintegration as 
productive citizens. How appropriate that this news 
came to us on Martin Luther King Day! 


Sam Merrill, Olympia Meeting, and Steve Evans, 
Port Townsend Meeting, are on FCWPP’s board. 
Learn more or donate at www.fewpp.org. 
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want to name some hard truths about the prison 

system — much of which you will already know, but 
I will provide some context for it and ask some hard 
questions about what it says about those of us who 
hang out in these places. I also want to introduce new 
paradigms of justice that might give us some clues 
about alternatives to the system as we know it. 


Hard Truths 


The first hard truth is about racism. The U.S. 
incarcerates African Americans at a rate eight times 
greater than the incarceration rate of Africans at the 
height of apartheid in South Africa. Indeed this state 
of affairs is now widely being labeled “The New Jim 
Crow,” and I want to share a passage from Michelle 
Alexander’s book: The New Jim Crow: Mass 
Incarceration in the Age of Colorblindness to further 
illustrate how this works: 


What has changed since the collapse of Jim 
Crow has less to do with the basic structure 

of our society than with the language we use 

to justify it... Today it is perfectly legal to 
discriminate against criminals in nearly all 

the ways that is was once legal to discriminate 
against African Americans. Once you're 

labeled a felon, the old forms of discrimination 
— employment discrimination, housing 
discrimination, denial of the right to vote, 
denial of educational opportunity, denial of food 
stamps and other public benefits, and exclusion 
from jury service — are suddenly legal. As a 
criminal, you have scarcely more rights, and 
arguably less respect, than a black man living in 
Alabama at the height of Jim Crow. We have not 
ended racial caste in America; we have merely 
redesigned it. (Page 2.) 


You can read Alexander’s book to get this full story, 
but let me add that her thesis is that it is the so-called 
“war on drugs” that has locked us into these racist 
policies, not only through the disparities in sentences 


and New Paradigms 


by Laura Magnani 


for crack and powder cocaine, or in the legacy of 
discriminatory sentencing practices and parole 
practices, but also via incentives to law enforcement 
to concentrate resources on drug arrests, and the 
shocking number of ways we have closed the door 
to equal protection challenges throughout the 

legal system. Actual use and abuse of controlled 
substances is not higher in communities of color 

— studies show use to be about the same across 
racial lines. The differences come with enforcement 


You can’t go inside prisons 
without being hit the first day, 
and I hope every day after that, 
with the fact that prisons are 
apartheid in the US. 


policies, sentencing, and treatment of formerly 
incarcerated people. According to the Sentencing 
Project, nationally an estimated 5.3 million Americans 
are denied the right to vote because of laws that 
prohibit voting by people with felony convictions. 


You can’t go inside prisons without being hit the 
first day, and I hope every day after that, with the 
fact that prisons are apartheid in the U.S., - that is, a 
system that forcefully separates people from people 
for the purpose of exploitation and domination. 
They are this way today and have been since the very 
first penitentiary was opened in the Walnut Street 
Jail in Philadelphia. They have always housed the 
people we wouldn’t make room for in our society — 
culturally or economically. It is shocking. It is stark. 
It is shameful. 


The trouble is it is hard not to get used to it over 
time. If you volunteer in a prison, please don’t get 
used to it, any more than you get used to the daily 
violence and cruelty that you witness. 


The second hard truth is about what I call the 
intensification of incarceration. It is the gradual 
nature of this intensification that merits our 
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attention. One of the things about the punishment 
model is that it tends to move in one direction — 
toward greater and greater punitiveness, and with 
each move it is easy to think that we have no choice 


One of the things about the 
punishment model is that it 
tends to move in one direction 
— toward greater and greater 
punitiveness, and with each 
move it is easy to think that we 
have no choice. 


— of course we need to lock someone down, lock a 
whole unit down, for a month, for six months, for a 
year, for most of the time. Or that the death penalty 
is reserved for the “worst of the worst,’— except that 
list gets longer and longer. That’s what we’ve been 
seeing in recent years. While there has always been 
solitary confinement, until the 1980s it was used 
primarily as “disciplinary segregation,” a kind of 
adult “time out,” to punish misbehavior. Now people 
are sentenced to do years in isolation — over 14,000 
in California alone. Read AFSC’s booklet Buried 
Alive to get the full picture. 


One of the most frightening things about this 
intensification reality is that it too is implemented 
along racial lines. You see it in the decisions about 
which units to lock down, for what reasons and how 
long. Many housing units are racially segregated, so 


While there has always been 
solitary confinement, until the 
1980s it was used primarily 

as “disciplinary segregation,” 

a kind of adult “time out,” 

to punish misbehavior. Now 
people are sentenced to do 
years in isolation — over 14,000 
in California alone. 


to lock down a unit is to lock down a race. People 
sent to security housing units are often selected in 

a form of racial profiling called “gang affiliation.” 
Prisons breed gangs — and once bred they are in 
effect nurtured by practices of division, segregation, 
and just plain hate. To give prison officials the 
authority to lock down everyone they decide to be 
gang affiliated is to cast a very wide net — and impose 
very harsh conditions, with little opportunity to 
reverse these classification decisions. People are 
kept in their cells, 23-24 hours per day, sometimes 


with a second person, in total sensory deprivation 
conditions, with a minimum of human contact. 
There could hardly be a more effective formula for 
greater disorientation and unsocialization. 


New Paradigms 


What is important about these hard truths is first 
of all to notice them. We will not be able to break 
out of the punitive model of justice unless we first 
recognize its true nature and begin to challenge the 
assumptions behind it. 


In a restorative justice model there is the matter 

of truth telling, which usually takes the form of 
victims — and often offenders — telling their version 
of what happened. In systemic models, like truth and 
reconciliation processes, it is the phase of setting the 
historical record straight. In America, this might be 
about Japanese internment, or slavery. 


The second step is often apology, and finally some 
steps to make it right. Hopefully the steps include 

not just individuals paying back in some way, but the 
wider society owning its role in the matter and making 
changes that might prevent harm in the future. 


As plans are made for healing the harm that has 
been done, it would be hard to overemphasize the 
role of forgiveness. It is not something that can be 
legislated, and victims have to come to it in their 
own time and on their own terms. But the fact 
that forgiveness has practically gone out of our 
vocabulary as a society, especially where criminal 
justice is concerned, is a serious matter. 


The less talked about pieces of the puzzle are things 
like community building, practicing listening and 
understanding across differences, and exercising 
the imagination in ways that enable us to get to new 
places, and envision new futures. 


Community is a key to arriving at a new paradigm. 
Those of us who have spent time in prisons know 
that there are many wonderful people in the prisoner 
population — as well as many broken people and 
some dangerous ones. You know that among the 
guards and administrators there are wonderful 
people, as well as broken ones and some pretty scary 
ones — people who are willing to wield inappropriate 
levels of power and abuse others. 


I was giving a talk once when I still worked as a 
lobbyist for Friends in the state Legislature and 
someone asked me my opinion of the legislators I 
knew. I responded that there were probably just as 
many saints and just as many scoundrels in the halls 
of the Capitol as other places in our lives. The real 
question is whether the systems they are working 
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under encourage sainthood — or encourage other 
kinds of behavior. 


Building community means working with this range 
and seeing where we can make the greatest in-roads. 
Anyone who has ever tried to build an intentional 
community knows that it isn’t pretty — in fact it 

is quite challenging. But it is probably the most 
important work we will do in our lifetimes. And in 
doing this work, diversifying the group beyond your 
comfort zones is really crucial. Because homogeneous 
communities easily become havens, or hideouts, or 
places that exclude everyone else. We have to figure 
out ways to draw the circle that invites people in. 


In Beyond Prisons: A New Interfaith Paradigm for 
Our Failed Prisons System, we try to establish a way 
of testing incremental change that attempts to move 
toward restorative justice: the first is do no harm — 
incremental steps shouldn’t do things like lengthen 
sentences for the purpose of rehabilitation, in the 
name of a new paradigm. 


Second, ask whether the incremental step genuinely 
moves in the direction of dismantling the existing 
system, or actually props it up. 


Finally, look for positive steps that follow the 
principles of healing, rather than punishment, that 
move in the direction of greater fairness, more 
inclusion, greater overall social and economic 
justice. All steps toward a new paradigm need to 
recognize both individual and systemic issues. 


There are more and more organizations 
experimenting with various forms of restorative/ 
transformative justice and conflict resolution on 

an individual level. Here in San Mateo County 
there is an organization called Peninsula Conflict 
Resolution Center which works in the schools, in 
communities that feel unsafe and besieged, with 
current and former gang members, offering a whole 
range of services that help people come together 
and resolve their differences. In the East Bay there 
is an organization called RJOY — Restorative Justice 
for Oakland Youth- which is providing alternatives 
for youth caught up in the juvenile justice system. 
These programs need one tenth of the funding we 
are giving to prisons now. Our schools need another 
tenth of the funding we are giving to prisons now, to 
help people stay out of prisons. 


We need to lift up different kinds of truth and 
reconciliation experiments that are going on all over 
the world — places where deep societal wounds, 

like Japanese internment or, particular massacres, 
or slavery can be brought out in the open — where 


truth can be told, history can be corrected, and 
systemic solutions can be agreed upon. Most of the 
truth and reconciliation commissions we can point 
to stopped short of actually getting to the solutions 
stage, including South Africa. This is because usually 
at that stage there start to be economic implications, 
when it comes to righting wrongs. 


Living Into the New Paradigm: 
A “New Normal” 


In the world I live in, the forces outside myself that 
initiate change usually do it on behalf of special 
interests — often profit or power driven interests — 
that don’t coincide with mine at all. 


I’ve been thinking a lot about tsunami consciousness 
these days, or tornado consciousness. What would 
we be doing and thinking about if our sense of 
normal completely disappeared? What if suddenly 
how we get to work, whether there is running water, 
electricity, a place to lay our heads, can no longer 

be taken for granted? How would we do things 
differently if “normal” changed completely? 


We can’t be lulled (or bullied) into 
thinking, “there have always been 
prisons” so we are stuck with 

this system. The prison budget in 

California was half what it is now 
just ten years ago. The number of 
people in prison in the 70s was a 

fraction of what it is today. 


There is a problem with finding this new normal 
when we are talking about prisons because there 
hasn’t been an earthquake or a sudden disaster that 
demands immediate change. On the contrary, we 
have let the violence of the system seep into our 
pores in ways that make it possible for us to hardly 
notice. Instead of a sudden calamity we are faced 
with a more masked form of slow death. 


We can't be lulled (or bullied) into thinking “there 
have always been prisons,” so we are stuck with this 
system. The prison budget in California was half 
what it is now just ten years ago. The number of 
people in prison in the 70s was a fraction of what it 
is today. And there are many other areas of our lives 
where paradigm shifts have actually occurred in my 
lifetime. The status and opportunities for women 
have completely changed in my lifetime; the impact 
of the LGBT movement; racism, though far from 
solved, has significantly shifted in my lifetime. So 
we have to decide how we can impact the issues we 
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“She had no saying dark enough...” 


—Robert Frost 


I’m told that Faye Copeland has not read 
“The Chrysanthemums” by John Steinbeck. 
‘The wife of a farmer who lured his victims 
back of the barn and turned it into a cemetery, 
Faye and her husband were both sentenced 
to die by lethal injection, but he died in prison 
and Faye has been spared to live behind bars. 
for the rest of her life. At seventy-eight, 
with diabetes and heart disease, she is not 
likely to stick around long. Her guilt 
ag a matter of opinion, like so many decisions 
made by juries, inclined to agree with the best— 
or worst—of the rhetoric, and seldom tempted 
to believe how a woman like Faye was beaten 
until she feared for her life year after year. 
Like the abused Elisa in Steinbeck’s story 


Faye spends her time tending chrysanthemums. 


-David Ray 
Pima Friends Meeting 
Tucson, AZ 


care about, and how to bring that about. Remember 
that restorative justice was not a term most people 
had ever heard of, probably just five years ago. I can’t 
promise we are moving toward a paradigm shift 
toward restorative justice yet. But we have a vision of 
where we want to go. 


Programs like the Alternatives to Violence Project 
demonstrate the possibilities of a new paradigm -— if 
we treat each other like we are all human beings, and 
if we stay vulnerable ourselves, even in the role of 
facilitator. You are showing that there is a better way 
to work with people convicted of serious crimes, who 
are serving serious time. We don’t have to warehouse 
them. We don’t have to treat them like animals. We 
know they are more than the worst act they ever 
committed — and indeed that all of us are more than 
our worst acts. You’ve made a human connection, 
and that is a huge step in the right direction. 
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The next step is to link these independent 


experiments to a larger social movement. To arrive 
at a “new normal,” which re-organizes us in a way 
that prioritizes community, life affirming values, 
non-violence, and the common good. If you go in 
and out of these prisons and don’t even talk to your 
loved ones about them — or your friends in PTA, or 
the book club, or the cooperative garden, we will 
never find a way to healthier living. 


If you let your legislators struggle with budget 
priorities without communicating to them what 

you know about prisons, and how many people you 
really think need to be there, and how many could be 
handled for much less money in the community, you 
are hiding your light under a bushel. If you don’t let 
your legislators know that you know just how costly, 
and just how racist the war on drugs is, and that 
their vote can reverse those trends — you are shirking 
your responsibility. 


| If you don’t let your legislators 
' know that you know just how 
) costly, and just how racist 

| the war on drugs is, and that 

| their vote can reverse those 

' trends — you are shirking your 
| responsibility. 


Anne Michaels, in her novel, Fugitive Pieces, says 
“To be proved true, violence need only occur once. 
But good is proved true by repetition.” 


That is the intersection at which we find ourselves. 
People have committed serious acts, sometimes of 
violence. Violence is committed against them in prisons 
on a daily basis, from one source or another. People 
running the prisons are themselves victims of violence. 
To bring good into this situation is a much more 
complicated matter. It doesn’t stick automatically. It 
requires repetition. It is hard for the people receiving 
the good, participating in the good, to believe it. And 

it will take every one of us doing our part to shift the 
paradigm towards a more humane system. 


Laura Magnani is a member of Strawberry Creek 
Friends Meeting in Berkeley, CA. She has worked 
on prison issues for AFSC for over twenty years. To 
find the AFSC publications mentioned here, search 
for them by title on afsc.org. 


This article is based on a talk Laura gave at AVP’s 
National Conference in 2011. 
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_ "Violence stands as the ultimate denial of love; peace remains its cherished affirmation” 
-Southern Appalachian Yearly Meeting Faith & Practice 


66 We father could not forgive me that I was so 

dark” Michael says with a halting voice. “He 
was...is...white. He could not accept it, and hated 
me for that. He treated me as...garbage.” Michael 
goes on sharing heartbreaking childhood memories. 
Finally, tears in his eyes, he turns to the man to his 
right indicating that he is done. But the silence in 
the circle is deep and the men look stricken. One of 
Michael’s neighbors puts a hand on his shoulder. 
We have just witnessed one of those AVP moments: 
deep sharing in a circle of trust. 


Michael did not speak a lot during the first day. 
Tall and wiry, with mahogany-colored skin, only 
his short-cropped gray hair showed that he was 
older than most of the other inmates. He chose the 
adjective name Meek, and sat quietly most of the 
time, his eyes darting nervously whenever it was 
his time to do something. During breaks he sat by 
himself. However, something happened between the 
first and second day that made Michael talk. Maybe 
because others shared their childhood memories, 
often colored by violence, physical or verbal, by 
feeling inadequate or not measuring up to their 
jefito’s expectations. 


Michael is not his name, he does not look like that, 
and I have not told the whole story, as what is said 
in the circle should stay the circle. This is an AVP 
workshop in one of California’s State Prisons. It 
could be in English or Spanish, and the men sitting 
here could be of all colors and walks of life. 


The stories are, however, similar. Growing up in 

a culture of violence, trying to find a place in their 
world, the men got started in gangs as teens. Many 
carry the scars of fights and guns. Tattoos abound. 
Most of them are lifers. In prison, they have turned 
around. Through education, different programs, and 
often religion, they work to amend themselves. The 
ultimate goal is to convince the Parole Board that 
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they are fit to go back to the world. Many start AVP 
because it “looks good” on paper. Once they complete 
the first workshop, most of them become believers. 


The next day, I heard that several of the inmates had 
approached Michael and talked with him. He was 

not sitting alone at the breaks after that. He seemed 
lighter. Something had changed: he was not alone. 
That is one of the goals of AVP: besides providing 
hands-on tools to avoid violence, it teaches approaches 
to build relationships and a peaceful community. 


When an Alternatives to Violence workshop was 
announced at our Meeting sometime in 2005, I 
thought it was about civil disobedience. I was not 
really interested, but the organizer was a friend, 
and she was worried of having to cancel it if there 
were not enough participants. While sacrificing two 
Saturdays in a row seemed a steep price, I decided I 
would give it a try. 


AVP is my leading. | don’t think too 
much about it, to tell the truth- 
| just feel compelled to do if. 


The rest of it is history. AVP is my leading. I don’t 
think too much about it, to tell the truth- I just feel 
compelled to do it. I still remember my first prison 
workshop, driving from San Diego to Chowchilla in the 
Central Valley on a Friday afternoon to be there for a 
weekend workshop, and drive back on a Sunday night, 
getting some hours of sleep before a morning class on 
Monday. I basically go where I am needed- lately there 
is great demand for Spanish AVP workshops. 


It is my feeling that because of its origins, it is 
easier to “get” AVP as a Quaker. Searching for 
that goodness in everybody sounds very much like 
looking for that of God in everyone, Transforming 
Power is an operational term for the Inner Light, 
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ELEPHANTS AND PALM TREES: 


An interview with Pat Hardy and Stephen Matchett 


The Alternatives to Violence Project began in 1975 when a group of inmates at Green Haven Prison (NY) 
was working with youth coming into conflict with the law. They collaborated with the Quaker Project on 
Community Conflict, devising a prison workshop. The success of this workshop quickly generated requests 
for more, and AVP was born. The program quickly spread to many other prisons. 


As the program spread, it became obvious that violence and the need for this training exists just a much 
outside prison walls as within, and that everyone in all walks of life and circumstances is exposed to and 
participates in some way in violence — be it physical or “intangible.” 


Workshops are now offered extensively in communities and schools. Workshops have been held for 
businesses, churches, community associations, street gangs, halfway houses, women’s shelters, and many 
others. The program has been growing at the rate of 25 to 30 percent each year since. There are currently 
almost 2,000 volunteer AVP facilitators in the USA. —From avpusa.org 


How did AVP get going in California? 


AVP started in California in the early 90’s, but at a 
very low level, in just a couple of institutions where 
people had managed to cajole their way in to do 
workshops. There wasn’t any systemwide embrace 
of it at all. In fact, it was hard to get in places. Then 
Pacific Yearly Meeting’s Peace and Social Order 
Committee established an AVP Subcommittee, 
which started sponsoring activities, including a 
series of AVP workshops held annually from about 
2001-2004 at Quaker Center. A number of people 
got trained in those workshops, just on the off. 
chance that someday maybe we would get to be ina 
prison, and because it was important. It was one of 
the starting points and the foundation later on when 
AVP was asked to expand. 


Even after all that effort, AVP was in only two 
prisons in the state, and had been kicked out of a 
couple for various reasons. 


In 2005, Gov. Schwarzenegger had a bee in his 
bonnet about prison reform— partly because 

he was trying to get back at the correctional 
officers’ union, which supported his predecessor, 
whom he’d replaced in a recall. He renamed the 
Department of Corrections by adding the words 
“and Rehabilitation” (CDCR). This was more than 
a cosmetic change, because he put some relatively 
enlightened people in charge. None of them stayed 
long, because he didn’t support them politically. 
However, during that time, he appointed Jeanne 


Woodford, a former warden of San Quentin prison, 
as the Director of Adult Institutions. 


Friends Committee on Legislation of California 
(FCLCA) staff met Jeanne, and set up a meeting 
between her and a few AVP facilitators, including 
Pat. When Jeanne walked into the room, they 
thought they were going to have to do a hard sell 
with her, and she essentially said, “I’m familiar with 
your program, I think it’s awesome, I want you in all 
my prisons. When can you start?” 


When Jeanne was warden at San Quentin in the 90’s, 
AVP was no longer there. But she still saw what AVP 
had accomplished in the five or six years of being 
there. The fallout was reflected out on the yard in less 
fighting, and individual inmates who clearly had an 
ability to intervene in conflicts in creative ways. 


She then invited AVP facilitators to present at her 
statewide wardens’ meeting. She said, “I want you to 
tell the wardens about your work and what you do.” 
We figured we'd have five minutes, but she gave us 
over half an hour. We told them about the program, 
and did “Elephants and Palm Trees,” which is a crazy 
AVP icebreaker. 


Then she asked, “Where’s your signup sheet?” Twenty- 
two of the 33 wardens there signed up. Then they 
started calling. We fortunately had people ready to 
make a start, partly because of those workshops at 
Quaker Center. 


We met with Jeanne in the spring of 2005. It so 
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happened that California was hosting that year’s national AVP 
facilitators’ gathering Memorial Day weekend. We had done 

some statewide organizing in anticipation of hosting. There were 
going to be about forty facilitators from around California at the 
national gathering. Pat asked them to prepare for the challenge of 
meeting the demand from the 20-30 prisons that suddenly wanted 
the program. We were going to have to pull volunteers out of the 
woodwork, reactivate old ones, and train new people. 


We knew we had to keep our foot in the door, and we knew 

that once we went through it, we could hold it open. But if we 
didn’t take that opportunity with the State, we might not get the 
opportunity again. 


Pat had a vision that there needed to be a working steering 
committee. She was committed to giving ten years of her recent 
retirement to getting AVP going in the prisons. We put together 
a steering committee to facilitate and do the work necessary to 
organize this thing from the ground up— forming a non-profit, 
getting donations, prioritizing requests. 


What do you think makes AVP so successful at changing 
people’s responses to difficult situations? 


The all-volunteer aspect is very important, because when you go into 
an institution and are able to say that you're there on your own time, 
not as an employee of the CDCR, - and you participants are here as 
volunteers also, it really opens people up and gives us credibility. 


AVP was originally started by Quakers at the request of inmates. 
And everything is done by consensus. Part of the facilitator training 
is that everyone has a voice. It’s always team-facilitated. The 
facilitators take part in most of the activities, so they really aren’t 
there as teachers. The teamwork of the facilitators is important, 
because you're modeling cooperation, and the participants get a lot 
out of just observing that. 


And one of the principles is that everyone has an essential 
goodness. The design of the workshops is all about self-affirmation 
and affirming others, and what you're doing is building up and 
reaching in and recognizing your own inner goodness, resources, 
and inner light. The activities are designed to help you get an 
awareness that other people are like that too- even the person you 
consider your enemy has that essential goodness. Once we're able 
to recognize that, we almost automatically reach for it- and we 

can consciously choose to reach for it. It’s very disarming, because 
reaching out to someone’s essential goodness may be the last thing 
they expect in a confrontation. It can really turn a situation around. 


Staff have taken us aside after doing a workshop to say, “Thank you 
for doing this. I have seen changes in these men.” Inmate participants 
will also say, “For the last three days I forgot I was in prison.” 


How does AVP continue to connect with Quakers? 


What speaks to Friends and what speaks of Quakerism for me 
in it is that it’s basically all about the Inner Light. The spiritual 
center of the program- and we talk about this in workshops- is the 


AVP IN THE WEST- 2011 
CALIFORNIA 
PRISON WORKSHOP STATISTICS 


106 Basic, 1,697 participants 
67 Advanced, 1,090 participants 
17 Prison Workshop Locations 
9 Community Workshop Locations 


TOTAL ACTIVE FACILITATORS: 
298 inside, 118 outside 


COLORADO 


PRISON WORKSHOP STATISTICS 
12 Basic, 157 participants 

5 Advanced, 60 participants 

4 Prison Workshop Locations 

1 Community Workshop Location — 


FACILITATORS: 10 inside, 7 outside 
NEW MEXICO | 


PRISON WORKSHOP STATISTICS 
6 Basic, 100 participants 
3 Advanced, 40 participants 


2 Prison Workshop Locations 
1 Community Workshop Location 


FACILITATORS: 17 inside, 8 outside 


NEVADA 


PRISON WORKSHOP STATISTICS 
7 Basic, 132 participants — 
2 Advanced, 42 participants 


3 Prison Workshop Locations : 
FACILITATORS: 18 inside, 8 outside 


OREGON 


PRISON WORKSHOP ai 
5 Basic, 78 participants 
3 Advanced, 59 participants 


2 Prison Workshop Locations 


2 Community Workshop Locations _ 
FACILITATORS: 8 inside, 21 outside 


WASHINGTON 

PRISON WORKSHOP STATISTICS _ 

2 Basic workshops, 19 participants e 
1 Prison Workshop Location - 
1 Community Workshop Location 
FACILITATORS: 15 inside, 9 outside 
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concept of Transforming Power. A power greater 
than ourselves, that exists in the universe, that 

you can characterize in lots of different ways. It’s a 
commitment to and a faith in a power that can help 
to change situations from violent and bad outcomes 
to a more positive and creative outcome. It’s not 
something you do, it’s something you open yourself 
to be able to do. It’s something working through you. 


In California, half the statewide steering committee is 
Quaker. It’s not just Friends who are dedicated, but a 
lot of the most committed AVP facilitators are Quaker. 
For example, there is a Friend and another woman in 
Santa Rosa who have maintained the AVP program in 
Susanville since 2005. It’s a six-hour drive each way, 
and they go once a month, staying for a week. 


What do you think is responsible for AVP’s 
continues success in California’s prison 
system? 


AVP’s model is you have a few dedicated people 
trained in the community and they go into the local 
prison and get set up. But we were getting calls from 
all these prisons in the middle of nowhere, with no 
community involvement or support in the area. So 
we were going to have to be sending all these people 
out there to do these workshops. And we had to 
figure out how to do it! 


A part of the dynamic the steering committee 
embraced was to do something different, and to 

go around the local organization: So in some ways, 
AVP-CA has been more centralized, and that’s been 
part of our struggle in the ensuing years. How do 
we organize the local support and encourage local 
ownership of the projects? 


The cross-fertilization we have among facilitators 
and between prisons has been one of the real 
advantages of not having a core group that goes 
always into the same prison, which is the usual AVP 
model. Then they don’t get out and facilitate with 
other people. Ours do, and it keeps the program 
consistent and fresh. 


The volunteer commitment is enormous. We have 
upwards of 50 people facilitating regularly in one 

or another institution, and probably about six are 
volunteering full time for AVP. We're also committed 
to holding a very high standard for our facilitators. 
We've implemented the national standards for 

AVP at a level that makes it so that when a problem 
happens, the prison doesn’t make the decision to 
shut us out. We're on it, we take care of the problem. 
We've established the relationships on a statewide 
level, too. AVP is known to most of the wardens 


across the state. We’ve attended the statewide 
warden meeting a second time. Staff is also now 
saying— especially in the really hard-core places— 
“You guys have really changed what’s happening out 
in the yard. I wish we could take it as staff.” 


What's next for AVP-CA? 


Growing local community groups of facilitators 

in areas where we have few facilitators but many 
prisons such as Inland Empire, Mojave Desert, 
San Joaquin Valley, Sacramento area and Chico/ 
Redding. We have requests or are actively offering 
workshops in prisons in those areas. 


We are getting more people paroling, and contacting 
us. We are at least able to integrate individual 
facilitators into local councils and workshops. 

Most of our local councils have former inmates 

on them. In some cases they’re doing the actual 
recruitment and getting people to come to the 
community workshops, and we try to have someone 
who’s formerly incarcerated on the team for every 
community workshop. The last year has been very 
exciting in terms of numbers. I think we probably 
have as many formerly incarcerated people involved 
in the program in California as they do in AVP’s 
home state of New York. 


Our annual budget is about $40,000; the bulk of that 
goes to pay for motels for facilitators. Inmates have 
donated money to AVP from food sales inside the 
prison, over $10,000 in the last seven years. We just 
received $4,000 from one prison where an inmate 
group did a food sale and gave us the proceeds. 


AVP has grown a great deal in California. We still are 
only in 17 prisons. The primary reason is we don’t 
have enough volunteers. Quakers have been a core 
part of this, and enabled us to expand to prisons we 
normally would not have been in, but anyone can go 
into a prison and take a workshop. 


What would you say by way of 
encouragement to AVP volunteers working in 
other states? 


Believe in the power of what you bring to the prison. 
Go prepared as an equal to the warden or whomever 
you're talking with. Always start at the top- don’t 
start with the religious community, as they have very 
little power in the prison system. If you can, start as 
high up in the administration as you can, and ina 
prison, start with the warden. 


We are a flat, non-hierarchical, decentralized 
organization, dealing with a paramilitary, 
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centralized, autocratic, top-down organization. You 
can do it, and it’s good to know that going in. Just 
because you name somebody your president doesn’t 
mean you're trading in your values. Pat meets with 
people in Sacramento and has cultivated important 
relationships there; they see her as the “boss” of 
AVP. That enables us to speak with a certain amount 
of authority with the institutions, and gives them 

a relationship with the organization that they can 
understand, and it enables us to go in and do the work 
we do in our non-hierarchical way. And it creates a 
tension. If we’re going to uphold standards among our 
facilitators, who’s going to enforce that? It’s a constant 
dynamic tension to balance all that with integrity. 


You also have to understand that these people 

are not the enemy. Where programs have run 

into problems, frequently it comes from the AVP 
facilitators having an attitude that “we’re great and 
you re stodgy fascists.” We have to maintain a stance 
of being the guests, coming in to do this work. It’s 
also a real test of Quaker values. You have to see the 
humanity in everybody. 


Take an AVP workshop: in California, visit www. 
avpcalifornia.org/workshops; outside of California, 
go to www.avpusa.net/usadata/LocalOrglist.asp to 
locate a contact in your state, or for Mexico, www. 
pavmexico.org. Tax-deductible donations may be 
sent to Alternatives to Violence Project/California 
(AVP/CA for short), P.O. Box 3294, Santa Barbara 
CA 93130, or go to www.aupcalifornia.org to 
donate using Paypal. 


Pat Hardy, Santa Barbara Meeting, has been Clerk 
and President of AVP/CA since it came together 

in 2005. She facilitated her first AVP workshop 

at Lompoc federal prison in 1992. Now retired, 

she is following her leading to expand AVP in 

all prisons. She co-coordinates an AVP prison 
program on the Arizona border in Blythe as well as 
supports and motivates people in local communities 
offering workshops. Her dream is to hire Outreach 
Coordinators in five areas of California. She is 
active in her monthly meeting. 


Stephen Matchett, San Francisco Meeting, has 
served AVP/CA as its Treasurer since 2005, and 
coordinates a program of monthly workshops at 
the two women’s prisons in the San Joaquin Valley 
town of Chowchilla. He was on a sabbatical from 
his job as an appellate criminal defense lawyer 
when he got involved with AVP almost 10 years 
ago, and never went back. 


My Life with AVP, Cont. from Page 13 


listening is not as hard when used to Quaker 
dialogues and silence, and as Friends we are aware of 
the beauty but also the slowness of consensus. 


On the other hand, one has to be careful not to bring 
too much of Friends’ ways into AVP, as tempting 

as it can be. By definition, AVP is spiritual but not 
religious, and enhancing, fixing, or helping AVP 
using Quaker tools may backfire. 


When you start doing prison workshops, there are 
recommended reading materials about AVP. There 
have been people doing AVP for the wrong reasons. 
It is pretty powerful- sometimes you may feel like a 
superstar. To help avoid that, I think of AVP as a way 
to open channels for the Light to come through. AVP 
facilitators are just that: facilitators of the process. 


| think of AVP as a way to open 
channels for the Light to come 
through. AVP facilitators are just 
that: facilitators of the process. 
And the Light comes from many, 
often unexpected places. 


And the Light comes from many, often unexpected 
places. There was one time, years ago, that there 
was a disconnect between team and participants. 
Nothing bad- just a clash between prison formalities 
and AVP casualness. Awkwardness was weighing 
down on the whole group. One of the participants, 
a young man with burning eyes, pried open the 
wound: “You guys don’t trust us?” It was the 
beginning of a soul searching, forcing each of us, 
participants and facilitators alike, to shed the layers 
of appearances, and speak the truth. 


Some people will speak about teachable moments. 
Others will talk about trust and communication. 
For me, these are the moments when an Unbending 
Light illuminates our hearts and set us free. 


Ana Maria Slingluff-Barral, aka “Adventurous Ana” 
is a member of La Jolla Monthly Meeting in San 
Diego, California. 
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Not Prison balls 


By Diego James Navarro 


“The salvation of this human world lies nowhere else than in the 
human heart, in the human power fo reflect, in human meekness, 
and in human responsibility.” 


-Vaclav Havel, addressing the US Congress 


INCE 1999 I HAVE BEEN UNDER THE WEIGHT OF A CONCERN FOR 
Sane ADULT STUDENTS AFFECTED BY POVERTY. Many of these young 
people come from marginalized communities and experience poverty 
in its many manifestations. Inadequate schools, crime and violence are 
three primary examples. My calling is simple: Iam a community college 
teacher trying to reclaim the lives of young people too often lost to 
juvenile hall, prisons, and drug-treatment programs before entering or 
after dropping out of a community college. 


There is a Friends Committee on Legislation- California bumper 
sticker that reads, “University Halls not Prison Walls.” That is what my 
program, the Academy for College Excellence (ACE), provides students 
at risk of not completing college. 


To understand why I designed ACE the way it is, and the students 

whom we serve, one must first understand my own experience growing 
up in a marginalized community where I was a victim of inadequate 
schooling, neighborhood violence, and family trauma. I was raised in 
Pomona, California. People unfamiliar with the area often assume that 
my hometown houses Pomona College, but they are mistaken. Pomona 
College is located in Claremont where the Claremont Colleges reside; the 


My calling is simple: | am a community college teacher trying to 
reclaim the lives of young people too often lost to juvenile hall, 
prisons, and drug-treatment programs before entering or atter 
dropping out of a community college. 


City of Pomona is on the “other side of the tracks.” In grade school I was 
placed in the highest English and math classes, but in junior high my last 
name, Navarro, preceded me and I was tracked into wood shop, metal 
shop, and electric shop. I started getting lost in the education world in 
junior high school. In Pomona, the community would not pass school 
bonds. As a result, by the time I reached high school classes were down 
from seven periods to five. 


Living in Pomona, I witnessed a lot of violence. Many families moved to 
Pomona during the reconstruction period that followed the Watts riots 
in 1968. We had the Bloods and the Crips gangs in our neighborhoods. 
Some of my friends kept guns in their lockers, retrieving them at the 
end of the day so they could protect themselves as they walked home. 


I remember Pomona High 
shutting down for a week every 
year due to student riots. My 
junior high school was just 

two blocks down the road, and 
between classes we would dodge 
rioting high schoolers running 
through our hallways. I saw a 
friend who lived across the street 
from our home getting jumped 
by what looked like twenty-five 
people on the school grounds. As 
you might imagine, I was hyper- 
vigilant as a kid, always watching 
my back. I had to be. 


As I was witnessing this physical 
violence in school, my parents 
were fighting verbally at home. 
In ninth grade, my mother 

was diagnosed with cancer for 
the second time. This time it 
turned out to be bone cancer, 
and she died when I was fifteen 
and a half. It was 1972, a time 
before pain control and hospice 
services were widely available. 
Towards the end of her life I 
would wake up at night to her 
screaming in pain. 
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School became irrelevant to what I was experiencing 
in my life, to my experiences at home. I started 
drinking in 9th grade and no one at school noticed. 
It was a way to cope, and it wasn’t uncommon for 
youth my age. In our neighborhood, if you didn’t 
have a strong family, or were living in the midst of a 
traumatic situation, you were left up to the influence 


of the dominant youth culture, the strip mall culture. 


This was the early 70s after all, in the suburbs of 
Southern California. 


Though my parents were members of Claremont 
Meeting and I attended well into my early teens, 

I never felt truly connected there. The Meeting 
members didn’t seem to know the struggles facing 
my family. I didn’t receive solace or support during 
these times. It wasn’t until high school when I 
attended JYM (Junior Yearly Meeting) at Pacific 
Yearly Meeting (Pacific YM), where I bonded deeply 
with my peers, that I felt safe and free. I experienced 
an alternative “universe,” one far away from my life 
in Pomona. Leaving Pacific YM each year, I would 
feel a deep ache in my chest, already 
missing my community of Junior Friends. 


When I graduated from Pomona High, 

I could not read or write at the college- 
level. I went to Pasadena City College for 
my first years of college. Fortunately, I 
also experienced numerous Young Adult Friends’ 
gatherings. In December 1975, during my first year 
of college, I attended the first New Year’s Gathering 
at Ben Lomond Quaker Center. Following this initial 
gathering, the Western Young Friends met together 
every New Year, sometimes with over one hundred 
Young Adult Friends in attendance. In 1978, I 
attended my first Young Friends of North America 
gathering. Coming from a liberal Yearly Meeting, 
YFNA was an eye-opening experience. I was 
introduced to Meeting for Worship with a concern 
for business. We were serious about worship, about 
connecting deeply with each other and letting the 
Spirit inform our community. 


At each gathering of Young Adult Friends, I was 
able to go beyond the pain and suffering of my 
youth and teenage years. I felt I was not alone and, 
perhaps more importantly, felt like I was a part of 
a community that was “in this together.” I realized 
that a lot of us from urban environments were deep 
in the trenches. We were “living in the world” but 
not always successful at “not being of the world.” 
Our Quakerism, our faith, was informed by some 
truly horrible situations, and a lot of our families 
were unable to support us, both economically and 
emotionally. For many of us, our parents were 


not aware of how our life circumstances in our 
neighborhoods and schools were affecting us. 


At these Young Adult Quaker gatherings we would 
bond and connect at a very deep level. The suffering 
created an authenticity among us and through this 
community we allowed our wounds to heal. We 
formed Worship Fellowship groups, men and women 
support groups, pre-business meetings, and held 
interest groups where we invited Yearly Meeting 
elders to seed our discussions. We experienced our 
deep, wounded places together and, through caring 
for one another, filled them with hope and love. 


Unfortunately my students don’t have the loving 
support of a Quaker Young Adult community. 
However, they have found the ACE program, whose 
design was informed by my experiences growing 

up among Friends. Many of my students come with 
wounds caused by earlier educational experiences 
and rough lives, yet they have woken up to the 
possibility of what higher education can offer. 


| have found that there are times when an individual 

is forced to look at themselves and make new choices 
because of the convergence of particular circumstances... 
Early Friends might call it the “lifting of the veil”. 


I have found that there are times when an individual 
is forced to look at themselves and make new 
choices because of the convergence of particular 
circumstances. For some of us, the convergence 
occurs because of a death, a family break up or an 
abusive relationship. For others, it is when they are 
in the midst of an intense social situation, like being 
expelled from school, getting busted and kicked off 
a high school sports team, exiting prison, or being 
forced to enter a drug treatment program. 


At these times, we can be reached in a way that 

is not always possible before that point. These 
circumstances may cause the beginning of a thirst to 
understand oneself, to wake up from the trance, to 
notice routines and habits. Early Friends might call 
it the “lifting of the veil” or see it as the beginning 
of the convincement process. One begins to see 

the power of the Light in one’s life. These negative 
situations are the opportunities to experience the 
power of “being in the world but not of the world” 
and begin to examine deeply one’s sense of self. 


One opportunity where this type of self-inquiry 
happens is the first time an individual goes to the 
county jail, where they begin to question their ways 
and begins to think about changing their lives for 
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the better. We need to find a way to capture these 
individuals and provide them with alternatives to the 
prison industrial complex. 


I see young people come into my class every year with 
signs of enduring significant stress, including post- 
traumatic stress disorder, or something like it. They're 
hyper-vigilant, unable to focus, and are multitasking 

a lot. When I first decided to help students with 
teenage lives similar to mine, I knew that recognizing 
and witnessing to our wounds was important, as 

was working on reflection and building of authentic 
community, just as I had done with Young Adult 
Quakers. This is the vessel that would help to build the 
capacity for healing, growth, and, ultimately, success. 


When | first decided to help students with 
teenage lives similar to mine, | knew that 
recognizing and witnessing to our wounds was 
important, as was working on reflection and 
building of authentic community, just as | had 
done with Young Adult Quakers. 


My experience with Young Friends served as my guide 
for the design of the Academy for College Excellence’s 
Foundation Course, a two-week intensive orientation 
course. During the development and piloting of the 
program, I sought ways to provide students with 
experiences similar to the ones I had helped to create 
as Clerk of Pacific Yearly Meeting’s Young Adult 
Friends group and the New Year’s gathering, but in a 
secular collegiate environment. 


It wasn't easy. One of the first things I realized 
during the pilot phase of the ACE Foundation Course 
curriculum—after several forty-hour curriculum 
pilots, mind you—was that the behaviors developed 
for survival in violent and traumatic situations 

do not apply well to the academic environment of 
college. (They do help in graduate school, however!) 


How do you get students to believe they can succeed 
in college when they did poorly in high school and still 
carry the wounds from that and other experiences? 


We begin with a Foundation Course, which is 

a two-week long, three-credit course. Students 
start the day at 9am and end at 5:30pm for eight 
days. In this high-intensity, high-intimacy setting, 
they rediscover that they are smart, that they can 
think, and that they can grow and change. They 
begin to soften. I call this transformation “lighting 
the fire within.” It only works if students attend 
full-time, are accountable to each other, and stick 
together. Additionally, high expectations and 
group accountability will make or break the group. 


These students, though often written off by the 
educational world, are not dumb; many, in fact, are 
brilliant. Sometimes high school was too simple. 
Always the behaviors and habits of the street, and 
misunderstandings of academic cultural cues—so 
necessary for success in college and professional 
careers—lead to attrition. 


Our student support model, embedded in curriculum, 
is one that promotes persistence, accelerates remedial 
learning, and helps students accumulate college 
transfer credits. Research shows that if you get 
students to fifteen academic credits they have much 
higher levels of completion. Get them to thirty credits, 
and the level of completion is even more dramatic. 

A nine-semester longitudinal research study of the 
ACE program, conducted by Columbia University’s 
Community College Research Center, indicated that 
students enrolled in the ACE program had 140% 
greater chance of completing associate-level English 
and over an 80% greater chance of completing 
transfer-level English as compared to the 11,500 
students from the comparison group. 


Like the two-week Foundation Course, the entire 
ACE semester is very intense. Students take 16.5 
college credits, a staggering amount for those in 
remedial education. In this first semester we set up 
the college experience culturally, giving students a 
taste of what is to come and providing them with 

the tools to face it when it does come. Because of 

the cohort community, which moves together from 
the Foundation Course and into the ACE semester, 
students are supported by one another to complete 
those 16.5 college credits and continue to hold each 
other accountable throughout their college experience. 
In some ways, we put them on a spiritual journey—the 
college journey—and make sure that it is done in a 
supportive and thoughtful way. 


Let’s take a step back to look at the larger issue. On 
a nationwide basis 60% of enrolling community 
college students enter college underprepared for 
college-level math or English. While unfortunate, the 
real tragedy is that over 60% of them leave before 
completing remedial English and over 80% leave 
before completing remedial math. Unfortunately, 
given the conditions of our society they may end 

up in jail or prison. To add insult to injury, 25% of 
ACE’s incoming students received their high school 
diplomas from continuation schools, meaning they 
had been dropped from their comprehensive high 
schools, and 22% do not have a high school diploma. 


Community colleges were designed for the students 
of the 1950’s and early ‘60’s, people who were 
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college-ready and had lives that were different than 
students attending today. With 60% of incoming 
community college students underprepared for 
college-level academics, a great deal of stress is 
placed on remedial programs, many of which are not 
helping. In fact, most community college remedial 
programming mimics the remedial programs found 
in high schools. Einstein’s definition of insanity, “If 
you try to do the same thing over and over again, and 
expect different results,” certainly applies here. 


So the ACE program does things differently. We build 
community, we foster new behaviors, and we remind 
the students that they do have academic expertise, 
grounded in their life experiences; they just don’t 
know it yet. They have huge strengths in persistence 
and survival. They have had to overcome significant 
obstacles in their lives, yet they do not easily translate 
those strengths to the academic environment. 


To help them realize this knowledge, we incorporate 
a project-based social justice course into the ACE 
semester curriculum, based on primary research. We 
have found through extensive piloting that students 
with low literacy skills are perfectly able to conduct 
primary research, rather than synthesize multiple 
sources as traditionally done in lower division 
courses. We utilize a graduate school pedagogy for 
low-literacy students entering college. Experientially, 
my students are PhDs in social injustice, having lived 
through countless inequalities whether they are aware 
of them or not. We build on this expertise. Together 
we brainstorm about the social justice issues that have 
affected them, whether in their own lives, in their 
communities, or in their families. Students fill the 
white board with issues and prioritize those they feel 
most passionate about. In the end four to eight issues 
are chosen. The class is then formed into teams, and 
over a thirteen week period they investigate the issue 
in their community, going through all the steps of 
research, and then building a community action plan 
to resolve their issue of choice. 


Students in the ACE program also spend time 
learning about compassion and non-violent 
communication over the course of the semester. In 
our first program pilot in 2002, we had students 
from Youth Build, a program that takes students who 
did not graduate from high school and puts them 
into a construction program while they work to get 
their GED. Usually these students are adjudicated 
youth, sometimes from a gang background. For our 
first class of this pilot, the students came into class 
a half-hour late because of a fight in the parking 
lot. I did not know it at the time, but our college 
happens to be in a Norteno neighborhood, and a 


group of our Youth Build students, from a Sureno 
neighborhood, were sitting in their car in the school 
parking lot when the fight broke out. In the fight one 
of these students got sliced with a knife. From this 
experience, I realized the ACE curriculum needed 

to have a more explicit focus on giving them tools to 
address the violence in their lives. Later that summer 
I was introduced to the Alternatives to Violence 
Project at Pacific Yearly Meeting and incorporated it 
into the Foundation Course curriculum. 


There are other Friends-influenced aspects of the 
program. In order to support student performance, 
we developed, for the ACE semester, a Team Self- 
Management class designed to help students reflect 
on their lives. It gives them a chance to identify 

the behaviors that keep them from attaining their 
goals and being successful in school. It makes their 
implicit choices explicit. In ACE we call it this 
reflection time “focusing”, but Friends might see 

it as going inward. Students sit together in silence 
and share with each other from a set of queries, 
providing space in between for reflection. It is a 
secular form of worship sharing. 


Prisons will never harvest the potential of these 
young adults, but meaningful and relevant 
experiences in higher education can transform 
communities of poverty. 


University Halls not Prison Walls is a call for 
social justice. Instead of fostering success in our 
disaffected youth, our society is building prisons 
for these young people. As the Religious Society 

of Friends, we have a long history of testimonies 
around prisons, and we have an equally passionate 
commitment to education. By addressing the needs 
of these young people who live in difficult situations, 
building a bridge for them to higher education, we 
can utilize the existing community college system 
to foster significant social change. There are over 
1,200 colleges in communities nationwide. If we 
can harness those colleges to full advantage, we 
can make a difference. Prisons will never harvest 
the potential of these young adults, but meaningful 
and relevant experiences in higher education can 
transform communities of poverty. 


Diego Navarro is a member of Santa Cruz Meeting 
in California. This article is based on a talk he gave 
at the Friends Association on Higher Education 
(FAHE) annual conference in 2009. Many thanks to 
FAHE for sharing the video! 
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2) that love is the highest law of life 


Tm EVTe TICE 
fel 5 JUST iCE 


by Paul McCold 


‘WE DECLARE OUR FAITH IN THESE ABIDING TRUTHS: 


1) that every individual of every race and nation is of supreme worth 


3) that evil is to be overcome, not by further evil, but by good. 


We believe in these principles, not as mere ideals for some future time, but as 
part of the eternal moral order and as a way of life to be lived here and now. 


-Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, Religious Society of Friends, 1934 


hese “abiding truths” are the genesis for much of the good work 

Friends have done to shape and create the current criminal justice 
system in the United States and around the world. Friends’ initial faith, 
first expressed in the 1800’s, that quiet time in solitude would lead to 
enlightenment was a major paradigm shift in thinking about crime and 
justice at the time. “Justice” once meant solely the infliction of suffering 
(deterrence or retribution). This conception has been largely replaced 
by the idea that offenders are redeemable given the right conditions and 
encouragement. Restorative justice further moves this vision beyond the 
repair of miscreants to justice focused on repairing the harm done. 


With every innovative justice reform, there are always efforts to co-opt 
the idea toward different ends. In a number of places in the United 
States teen courts, which mimic the adversarial court process, are 
portrayed as an example of restorative justice. A few have claimed that 
publicly shaming offenders is an example of restorative justice. This 

is why creating a clear understanding of the meaning of the term is so 
central to everything that comes afterwards. 


If punishment is not a necessary evil, then it is just evil. 


My work has permitted me to encourage a distinct path for the 
development of restorative justice with a requirement for direct 
engagement, participant empowerment and a focus on efforts to 
repair the harm done. The minute from Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
became my guidepost as expressing the essence of Friend’s position on 
restorative justice—justice without punishment. 


Restorative justice is not just an alternative to prison, but an alternative 
to all forms of punishment. Punishment is the intentional infliction 

or imposition of a penalty as retribution for an offense. It is intended 

to be unpleasant, to serve as a lesson for violating the rules. Inflicting 
harm for wrong-doing has historically been justified by the claim that 

it is necessary to the existence of civilization, to protect society, and 
prevent crime—a necessary evil. Friends envision a very different 
possibility. In fact, punishment may not be necessary at all as it is 
surely counterproductive. If punishment is not a necessary evil, then it 
is just evil. 


In the era of rehabilitation, 

every well-intended innovation 

to ameliorate the suffering of 
offenders and create a fair and 
equal professionalized response 
to crime has only increased the 
size of the justice system and its 
reach into civil society. One of the 
most important lessons learned 
from studying the criminal justice 
system is that the more we try 

to reform it, the bigger it grows. 
Adding probation as an option 

to prison gets you just as many 
prisoners but also a whole lot of 
new clients in addition. Albert 
Einstein’s oft-quoted words apply 
well here: “We cannot solve our 
problems with the same thinking 
we used when we created them.” 


THE ADVENTURE TO 
RESTORATIVE JUSTICE 


I turned sixty this year and I find 
myself spending an increasing 
amount of time reflecting on 

my life. My excellent restorative 
adventure began when I was 25, 
working as a Volunteer in Service 
to America (VISTA) coordinating 
a Volunteers in Corrections 
project with the North Idaho 
Probation Department. I learned 
how everyday casual decisions of 
government officials have huge 
implications for the lives of those 
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under their authority, and are made with seeming 
indifference to the human impact. I recognized then 
that no single individual official is responsible for 
these circumstances, since the real problem is the 
criminal justice system itself. That VISTA experience 
developed into what Friends call a leading, though I 
did not have that language at the time. 


Since then, I have continued an esteemed Quaker 
tradition of reforming the criminal justice system. 
It has been my experience that, as Friends say, way 
opens, through little credit or effort of one’s own 
making. These openings led me to a B.A. in criminal 
justice at Eastern Washington University and on to 
graduate study at the School of Criminal Justice at 
the University at Albany. 


It was there I met my colleague and life partner, 
Beth Phillips Rodman, who was a Quaker. Already 
acquainted with Friends through my research on 
criminal justice, I was very keen to meet these 
Friends of hers, and she invited me to attend 
Schenectady Monthly Meeting. Attending that 
meeting gave me an overwhelming feeling that I 
had come home, spiritually. I became a thoroughly 
convinced Friend a few months later. 


In both England and the United States, 
Friends were among the most dedicated and 
influential prison reformers of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries... 

that dedication lives on today. 


In my study of Friends’ traditions and testimonies, 

I immediately recognized a faith resonant with my 
own evolving beliefs. In both England and the United 
States, Friends were among the most dedicated and 
influential prison reformers of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, and as I discovered among 
Friends in New York Yearly Meeting, that dedication 
lives on today. 


Fresh out of school I was packed with ideals, but 
uncertain about where to start. My studies taught me 
how change happens, what it takes to sustain change 
and the potential roles for change agents. I knew what 
to be against and why what we've been doing isn’t 
working—but what I lacked was knowing what to be 
for, a positive vision of something else. 


THE RESTORATIVE PART BEGINS 


I sought to resolve my existential condition through 
a clearness committee. One of the outcomes of that 

process was a visit to the American Friends Service 

Committee (AFSC) office in Philadelphia, which 


I did that winter of 1992. There I met with Linda 
Thurston, then AFSC’s national director of criminal 
justice. When I asked her about her ideas to change 
the justice system, she handed me a copy of Howard 
Zehr’s 1991 book, Changing Lenses. She said she 
thought I might find it interesting. 


Howard Zehr is a Mennonite and was the National 
Director of Criminal Justice for the Mennonite 
Central Committee. For me, Howard is the father 

of the modern restorative justice movement. His 
main thesis was to make a clear distinction between 
retributive justice—justice based upon punishment— 
and what he called restorative justice—a justice he 
compared to biblical justice, where the aim of justice 
is to heal injuries caused by crime and to seek right 
relationships between those affected. 


Restorative justice was exactly the positive re- 
envisioning I had longed for during graduate school. 
I understood immediately that restorative justice 
was not just another humanitarian band-aid, but a 
fundamentally different justice paradigm from what 
I had been studying. 


I would later come to realize that Friends had already 
developed a deep understanding of restorative justice. 
In 1992, I was part of the Criminal Justice Reform 
Task Group (CJRTG ) in New York Yearly Meeting 
(NYYM) when I found a minute on restorative 
justice, written by the Committee of Criminal Justice 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, that the CJRTG 
submitted for endorsement to NYYM during the 
summer of 1993. For me, it magnificently captured 
the essence of restorative justice (see next page.) 


Both before and after my convincement, many 
Friends influenced my turn toward restorative 
justice, but it was the members of the Friends 
Worship Group in Norfolk, Virginia who encouraged 
me to listen to my heart and pursue restorative 
justice as a true leading full-time rather than 
pursuing an academic track toward tenure. 


UN's Basic PRINCIPLES OF RESTORATIVE JUSTICE 


As I began pursuing this leading, I met Stephen 
Angell (the senior). Stephen had a long history of 
pursuing prison reform in New York state and was 
an early pioneer of the Alternatives to Violence 
Project (AVP), which started in Green Haven Prison 
in 1975. Two decades later, when Stephen and I 
met, he was representing Friends World Committee 
on Consultation (FWCC) at the United Nations on 
criminal justice matters. He invited me to attend 

a meeting of the Alliance of Non-Governmental 
Organizations on Crime Prevention and Criminal 
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MINUTE ON RESTORATIVE JUSTICE 
Committee on Criminal Justice, Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 1989 


From the prelude: 


Restorative justice (justice without retribution, without 
vengeance) has as many possible applications as 

there are varieties of conflict between persons: family 
conflicts, civil conflicts, criminal conflicts, inter-racial 
conflicts, international conflicts. In all these areas, we 
know all too well how to exact retribution; it might serve 
us to learn how to effect restoration. 


We lay this Testimony on Restorative Justice before you 
personally, in the hope that you will consider it seriously. 
Perhaps you can adopt it as your own way of responding 
to conflict, and apply it in your own life. Anyone, at any 
time, may choose to set her- or himself the task of living 
out this Testimony; one need not wait for the millennium. 


The Minute: 


As members of the Religious Society of Friends 
(Quakers), we believe that God is leading us, so far as 

is humanly possible, to live lives of restorative justice. 
Restorative justice has as its primary aim the healing of 
all parties in any conflict — victims and offenders and 
any others involved. It is justice based on unconditional 
love — love of victims and offenders equally. 


Conflict is always between persons, and restorative 
justice focuses on the needs of those persons. Victims, 
in situations of restorative justice, are given restitution 
by those who have harmed them; offenders are treated 
as persons who need to un-do the harm they have done, 
rather than as mere recipients of society's vengeance. 
Society, in our vision, is the human family whose task it 
is to create those conditions in which both victims and 
offenders may accomplish their own healing. 


Restorative justice is quite unlike what most of us call 
“justice” at present. Few families today, and no nations, 
even attempt to live without punishing those who have 
harmed them. Our faith is that God is calling us all, 

the women and men of our world, to live in a radically 
different way. We ask our Creator for the wisdom to live 
lives of restorative justice, and invite all women and men 
everywhere to join us in creating a world in which the 
goal of justice is to restore and to heal. 
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Justice (The Alliance) in Manhattan. The Alliance 
is a member organization of Non-Governmental 
Organizations (NGOs) that has consultative status 
with the United Nations. He also asked me to 
become part of the Working Party on Restorative 
Justice he was starting at the Alliance. 


We did a number of things to bring restorative 
justice to the attention of the United Nations under 
Stephen Angell’s leadership as chair of the Working 
Party. We organized ancillary sessions on restorative 
justice at two UN World Crime Congresses, in 2000 
and 2005. One of the members of the Working 
Party was Daniel Van Ness of Prison Fellowship 
International. Dan (not a Quaker) is director of the 
Centre for Justice and Reconciliation, It was Dan 
who proposed the Working Party craft a resolution 
on restorative justice for consideration by the Crime 
and Criminal Justice Commission of the UN, a set of 
Basic Principles of Restorative Justice. 


To support the adoption of our resolution, the 
Working Party agreed to document the extent of the 
literature on restorative justice. To provide the basis 
for the United Nations Basic Principles, the Working 
Party also needed a clear definition of restorative 
justice . To discern what that might include, we 
canvassed the leaders in restorative justice around the 
world in an attempt to develop a consensus definition. 
That effort failed, as there were wildly different 
perspectives among the experts. 


However, a participant in this effort, Tony Marshall, 
had offered a definition that had the key features 
the Working Party needed for the UN resolution. 
The exact language underwent some modification 

as a result of the UN review process. In 2002, the 
Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC) adopted 
the UN Declaration of Basic Principles on the Use of 
Restorative Justice in Criminal Matters, including 
the following definition: 


“Restorative process” means any process in which 
the victim and the offender, and, where appropriate, 
any other individuals or community members 
affected by a crime, participate together actively in 
the resolution of matters arising from the crime, 
generally with the help of a facilitator. Restorative 
processes may include mediation, conciliation, 
conferencing and sentencing circles. 


“Restorative outcome” means an agreement reached 
as a result of a restorative process. 
“Restorative justice programme” means any 
programme that uses restorative processes and 
seeks to achieve restorative outcomes. 

Continued Page 28 
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The Outwardness 


of Activism 


n the spring of 1992, I was living in Arizona, 
doing doctoral work. The media there was 
busily attempting to whip up a frenzy of support 
for Donald Eugene Harding’s execution—the first 
in Arizona since a U.S. Supreme Court decision in 
1972 determined that the death penalty, as currently 
practiced, was unconstitutional. 


Don Harding’s execution was a transformative 
experience in my life and was the moment I was 
called from mere activism to ministry. I have to 
admit that I heard the call and turned away. I let 
myself doubt that it really was the Voice from the 
Stillness on which I have come to rely. I was younger 
then, newer to Quakers, and more self willed. I was 
in the midst of an unrelated doctoral programme 
and navigating a difficult 
marriage. Anyway, I was one. 
What could I do? 


But I would come to learn what 
Friend John Punshon calls 

the outwardness of activism. 
As Pima Friends Meeting 
recognized my concern and 
asked me to serve the meeting 
at commutation hearings and 
vigils, I learned to attend more 
closely to the Voice from the 
Stillness, although I still thought of it as a daily 
Guide which offered me choices in the moment, not 
as a call to obedient discipleship in the Bonhoeffer 
tradition. 


As I studied Quaker writers more I began to fear 

that I must do as Punshon exhorted when he says 

“I am required to be attentive to God in case Iam 
called upon.... The only sacrifice I have to make is 
myself” (p. 6-7). And so my Compassionate Listening 
Project began to emerge from the conversations I 
had with anyone who would talk to me about capital 
punishment and its meaning in the US. 


Compassionate Listening was first described by 


Throughout the death penalty system, 
from execution team members to men 
on death row; from murder victims’ 
family members to family members of 


those who have been executed there 

is unimaginable pain, shame, horror, 

and self-recrimination. No one living 
in those states can care for him or 
herself, or the others around them. 


by Rachel Cunliffe 


Gene Knudsen Hoffman in her essay Compassionate 
Listening — First Step to Reconciliation, published 
in 1994 by the Quaker Universalist Fellowship. I 

read it shortly thereafter. This essay was the root for 
me of a method which has since grown in slightly 
different ways than Leah Green grew her much more 
widely known Compassionate Listening Project 
(http://www.compassionatelistening.org/). We have 
compatibilities, but Leah’s organization focuses more 
on heart energy. I have focused more on attachment 
and brain/mind energy, although we are discovering 
these are more closely connected than we thought. 


For me, compassionate listening has involved the 
cultivation of mindful and total presence in order 

to extend love, respect and attention to the person 
who is speaking with me. My 
intention is to support the 
development of coherent, 
emotionally integrated, and 
above all, compassionate, 
narratives about lived lives, 
particularly those which 
involve traumatic experiences 
perhaps only remembered in 
fragments. Throughout the 
death penalty system, from 
execution team members 

to men on death row; from murder victims’ family 
members to family members of those who have been 
executed there is unimaginable pain, shame, horror, 
and self-recrimination. No one living in those states 
can care for him or herself, or the others around them. 


The presence and attention of a compassionate 
listener provides a scaffold on which the traumatized 
person can hang a mirror for self reflection. 
Retrieving the respected and loved self from the events 
which have caused alienation and self-hate creates 
new opportunities for reconciliation with others and 
with self; a greater sense of security in the world; 
and a more curious and open approach to life. The 
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world needs people in this state and I believe that 
supporting this transformation in people who have 
been so terribly hurt contributes to the goals of 
restorative justice. 


The Insistent Voice 


Years passed, and it was apparent to everyone but 

me that I was being called out of my first career and 
into the unknown life of a Spirit-driven activism in 
the criminal justice system. At last, I was kindly but 
firmly eldered at a workshop on Eldering and Ministry 
offered by an East Coast Friend. My breakout group 
invited the presenter to eat lunch with us and staged 
an intervention. She asked me to talk about the work I 
had been doing. My memory is that she looked at me 
straight in the eye and, in the vein of a strict school 
teacher, briskly told me to pay attention! Her voice 
brought me crashing through the shell I had built 
around the Stillness which had muted the Voice. 


| have been ales rare sommunity with those 


entangled: with the death penalty... lean feel 


-my heart in my { ‘throat « as | roll my inner eyes at 
God and a “You have f to be > kidding! T This?” d 


That was sometime around 2000. Suddenly, what 
had seemed a confusing trail through a prickly 
thicket became an obviously wide road. I requested 
a clearness committee, not to ask for a map, but to 
affirm my discernment that it was time to start the 
journey. A well-timed family legacy allowed me to 
support my children and myself while, under the 
auspices of my Compassionate Listening project, 

I met with execution team members, prosecutors, 
defense attorneys, judges, police officers, prisoners, 
their families, and finally murder victim family 
members. I attended conferences and many 
meetings with other non-profits interested in 
criminal justice issues. As the legacy was exhausted, 
opportunities to teach my new area of scholarship 
and experience came into my life. 


I am ascholar-practitioner at heart, and I wanted a 
theory; some way to organize my thinking and strategy 
as I began to see that, despite being just one, I was 
making a difference. I learned about restorative justice 
at our Quarterly Meeting, and a light was turned on 
which continues to illuminate my path today. 


I freely admit to being a maximalist with regard to my 
interpretation of restorative justice. Broadly speaking, 
restorative justice seeks to identify the harms 

perpetrated as part of criminal or otherwise damaging 
acts, and to allocate responsibility for what réparation 


may be possible. This process unfolds in encounters 
among those most directly affected and their 
communities. Often the encounters are facilitated. 


However, since victims should initiate these 
encounters and should not feel forced to enter 

them in order to serve the offender, an actual 
encounter may not be possible. Virtual and surrogate 
encounters can also contribute to healing and 
reparation for both parties. 


It has been important for me to take certain 
principles of restorative justice as a kind of rubric by 
which I can assess my own efforts. These comprise a 
series of questions: 


¢ What are the layers of harm that have been done 
in this event? 


¢ Who has been affected and in what ways? 


¢ In what ways can this interaction contribute to 
healing of those who are victimized by this harm? 


¢ How can those who are responsible be brought 
to an understanding of that responsibility and 
empowered and supported to be accountable for 
reparations? 


¢ How can the courage involved in taking 
responsibility be supported and enhanced? 


¢ How can the wounded self-esteem of all involved 
be shored up and renewed? 


The questions came from my own need for 
reconciliation, forgiveness and healing, which is 
worked out in my relationship with God. Marge 
Abbott speaks to my condition when she writes in To 
be Broken and Tender, 


“The early Quaker doctrine of “perfection” grabs my 
attention. It promises healing of the wounds which 
left me so full of hidden fear....what speaks to me 
about perfection is the thought that the Greek term 
used in the Bible for “perfection” is more about 
coming to completion, or wholeness” (p.57) 


I have been called into community with those 
entangled with the death penalty. I will tell two brief 
stories to illustrate my ministry, which is growing in 
responsiveness to a call which still requires sacrifice 
of self and obedience — even when my knees are 
knocking with fear and I can feel my heart in my 
throat as I roll my inner eyes at God and say, “You 
have to be kidding! This?” 


Eric 


I met Eric in the fall of 1993. I had just finished Helen 
Prejean’s Dead Man Walking and decided that if 
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a nun did not have a hot line to God to assuage her 
fears, then I need not hold my breath for such spiritual 
certainty or serenity. I applied to a local group for the 
name of someone on death row who wanted a penpal 
and wrote my first letter. I was quaking with fear and 
trepidation about inviting this violence and chaos into 
my life, but felt I could not advocate for people on 
death row if I did not know any of them. 


Eric wrote back. About two hundred times over the 
next almost 18 years of our friendship. I visited him, 
we exchanged notes on books, politics, religion, 
family. He supported me through parenting, divorce, 
immigration, moving, completing my degree, 
changing career. Through thick and thin he always 
had words of wisdom and thoughtfulness. I came to 
know him as a kind and compassionate man with 
hopes and dreams and rather limited intellectual 
ability but a great deal of emotional depth. We 
built a relationship of trust and genuine respect 
even while we often spoke of the events of which 

he was accused and the life he had previously led. 


Eric told me that our relationship had inspired 
him to reach out to others. I learned that he wrote 
letters to a teacher who used them in his social 
studies curriculum, and to another teacher who 
worked with kids in trouble in the Far East. His 
letters also kept an elderly woman company and 
provided a focus for a couple whose own foster son 
had died. Not to mention the connections he built 
with his own family and, at the end, with his son. 


Last year, on the day of my birthday, I received 
birthday greetings from him in a letter which also 
informed me his death warrant had been served and 
his date for execution set. Six weeks later, I traveled 
to Arizona and served as his spiritual advisor to the 
extent the prison would allow. I watched him be 
executed on 29th of March, 2011. 


More than a year later, the enormity of watching 
someone I had come to love be intentionally killed in 
front of me is still too great for words to encompass. 
I hold the memories in the Silence and offer them to 
the Stillness within. Sometimes I am given the words 
when they are needed. 


Conversations Amongst the Public 
Restorative justice suggests that there are 
stakeholders in any criminal harm. Usually, these are 


positioned in a triangle with victims, offenders and 
community at the different points. 


Last November, Oregon’s Governor Kitzhaber 
decided to suspend executions, to give us a chance 
to think about whether we really thought the 
condemned should determine whether or not they 


- More than a ‘year later, the. enormity of watching 


- killed in 


‘encompass hold the memories in the Silence and 


die. (Gary Haugen, the third man in our state to wave 
his death sentence appeals, was due to be executed.) 
He invited the citizens of Oregon into a debate about 
the death penalty. I instead sought to reframe the 
encounter into a problem-solving conversation. The 
primary task in such a conflict resolution strategy is 
to secure agreement on “the problem”. 


For those who support the death penalty, capital 
punishment itself is not a problem: murder and the 
people who commit it are the problems. For people 
who oppose the death penalty, capital punishment 

is their central concern and they may neglect the 
problem of murder and those who commit it, 
appearing to those who support the death penalty to 
marginalize those concerns. This sets up a win-lose 
struggle with very high stakes. I believe this is why 
the death penalty controversy remains so intractable. 


~ someone | had come to love be intentionally 
ront of me is still too great | for words to 


: : offer them to the Stillness within. 


However, if we look behind the positions at the 
interests, we find we have much in common and that 
in fact people who oppose the death penalty also 
abhor murder and believe we must deal decisively 
with people who commit such crimes. Consequently, 
I decided to convene some conversations around our 
state in which the focus is on the effect of aggravated 
murder in our communities with the intention of 
thinking together in groups that are comprised of both 
opponents and retentionists (supporters of the death 
penalty) about the needs that such events create, who 
is responsible, how those people can be accountable 
and what the shape of reparations should be. 


So far, we have had just one conversation, although 
a second one is being planned and other counties are 
requesting similar events. In the first conversation, 
about thirty met for a day. A murder victim’s family 
member, a family member of someone accused 

of capital murder, a criminal justice worker, and 

a community member each spoke from his or her 
perspective about the needs he or she had in the 
aftermath of aggravated murder. We then broke out 
into groups to share stories and to brainstorm the 
needs we had heard and experienced. 


Our plenary session attempted to derive some 
suggestions for policymakers, community 
organizations, and individuals as we collaborate 
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to meet those needs. Inevitably, we talked about 

the death penalty too. But out of the conversation, 
interesting proposals emerged requesting social 
services for victims and the families of those 
accused of crimes, more fitting punishments, less 
incarceration for non-violent crime, more treatment 
and so on. The individual opportunities to contribute 
inspired many to think transformatively about their 
own lives and roles as citizens. It is so much more 
productive to be against something when you are for 
reasoned, considered and viable alternatives. 


YOROROK 


Punshon says that “speaking out of the silence is a 
curious hybrid activity” and so my stories show my 
own ministry to be — a curious hybrid. My support 
committee continues to affirm that my way is lit by 
the Light and that I am not running ahead of it. I look 
back on a straight path but often feel beset by tortuous 
bends as I put one foot in front of the other and show 
up. But from the journey I learn the will of God and 
the complexity of His understanding and the breadth 
of His love of, and hope for, the human condition. 


It is so much more productive to be against 


something when you are for reasoned, 
considered and viable alternatives. 


Punshon also says, “ Ministry is seen as the exercise 
of one of the gifts of the Spirit, which cannot be 
regulated or formalized, these gifts being given, 
withheld and withdrawn in a way that defies human 
reasoning. Friends do not believe they are ever given 
once and for all, or that anybody can be ordained to 
possess them” (p.6). I have to admit that I adhere 
closely to this belief and wonder if one day I will 
wake up with a feverish interest in the homeless, 

or a strong call to lie in a hammock slung between 
two trees. Perhaps, one day, this ministry will set 
me aside in favour of someone younger and more 
energetic. But that day is not yet it seems. 


Rachel Cunliffe is a member of Multnomah Meeting 
in Portland, Oregon. In recognition of her call to 
ministry around the death penalty, Multnomah 
considers her a “released Friend.” 


Further Reading: 


Dietrich Bonhoeffer (1995) The Cost of Discipleship 
John Punshon (1987) Encounter with Silence 
Simon Wiesenthal (1997) The Sunflower: On the 
Possibilities and Limits of Forgiveness. 


Justice, continued from Pg. 24 


THE ADVENTURE CONTINUES: RESTORATIVE 
PEACEBUILDING 


Seven years later, Dan Van Ness and I were part of a 
“Group of Experts” meeting convened by the UNODC 
in Vienna to finalize the Handbook on Restorative 
Justice. My participation helped to ensure the 
inclusion of key elements of Friends’ restorative 
justice testimonies into the tone of that discussion 
and resulting product. 


Following on the success of the Working Party with 
ECOSOC adopting the basic principles and publishing 
a handbook, Dan asked jovially, “Now that we’ve won, 
what’s next?” I said it would be great if the UN not 
only endorsed restorative justice for member states, 
but used it in resolving issues between member states. 
Thus, the Working Party turned our attention toward 
restorative peacebuilding. 


Dan and I, with two other colleagues, launched the 
Restorative Peacebuilding Project of the Working 
Party to bring restorative justice to the attention 

to the UN Peacebuilding Commission the way 

we had with ECOSOC. By 2007 we were ready to 
take this effort public. The Quaker United Nations 
Office (QUNO) hosted two events on restorative 
peacebuilding. Although the Working Party stopped 
meeting as part of the Alliance after 2009, we 
continue to function via email as an informal group 
providing advice and support to QUNO. In November 
of 2011, Jennifer Llewellyn, under the banner of the 
Working Party, organized two symposia at New York 
University School of Law and New York Law School 
to launch the publication of a book on this topic. 


YOYOROK 
I began this article with a quotation from Friends 
in 1934 that evil is to be overcome by doing good. 
Quaker reform efforts have moved the conversation 
beyond punishment to rehabilitation. Restorative 
justice is not just another idea about how to punish 
or fix criminals. As those dear Philadelphia Friends 
said in 1989, “Our faith is that God is calling us 
all, the women and men of our world, to live in a 
radically different way.” 


Paul McCold is a Ph.D. criminologist, and a member 
of Olympia Friends Meeting. Paul is an adjunct 
professor at St. Martin’s University and at the Centre 
for Restorative Justice at Simon Fraser University. 
He was the director of research and a founding 
faculty at the International Institute for Restorative 
Practices in Pennsylvania. He is currently a member 
of the Friends Committee on Washington Public 
Policy and the Thurston County Restorative Justice 
Initiative. 
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bY Jeanmarie Simpson 


n June 11, 2001, the day they executed Timothy 

McVeigh, I saw an interview with him. He was 
thirty-three years old, intelligent, obviously troubled, 
but seemingly at peace with his fate. Once I heard 
the news that he was dead, I felt a profound loss. 
Part of what was left of anything good in our society 
died that day. The death certificate of those executed 
shows cause of death as “homicide.” 


After years of having an uneasy relationship with the 
death penalty abolition movement, his death gave 
me the drive to engage in the cause. 


I began vigiling at executions in Nevada, where I 
raised my kids. With others I huddled, usually in 
the cold, sometimes singing, sometimes chanting, 
praying, sometimes standing silent. Inevitably 
there was a group protesting our presence. They 
held up signs that said, “Hang ‘em High” and “Dead 
Scumbags Are Priceless.” Our efforts never made a 
dent. We were voices crying into the darkness and 
the wind. 


In February, I went to the federal prison in Florence, 
Arizona to sit vigil while they executed Robert 
Moorman. Because I thought I would be alone there, 
I took along a blank journal, to write my reflections. 


February 29, 2012 


They have provided a shelter with chairs and even cold water. 
They asked for my identification. I thought about giving them 
my passport, but handed them my Arizona driver's license. 


Why be coy? 


Two prison-types sit in an unmarked, white car with the 
motor running. They said they would stay there the whole 
time. With the motor running. Our tax dollars at work. One 
gentleman, not in uniform, but with a state prison tag pinned 
to his shirt, told me if get cold to just let them know. Also 
said that if I need the latrine to just ask and they’ Il escort 

me inside. I’ve never experienced this level of kindness in 
this context. The cynic in me knows it’s about PR/damage 
control. Not wanting to give us anything to use against them. 


I find myself responding in kind, and this disturbs me. I know 
that all I need do is disobey them in any way and the “civilized 
facade” will crack. If I were to walk over to the fence, from 
which I’ve been instructed to stay away, they would stop me. 
If I resisted, they would shackle me. IfI resisted the shackles, 
they would wrestle me to the ground, hobble my knees, 
incarcerate me and charge me with resisting arrest, in addition 
to criminal trespass and whatever all else. Part of me wants to 
do that, but I think there’s no point without witnesses. 


The man they are killing today is mentally retarded. He was 
abused by his adopted mother — sexually abused — from 

the time he was 4. The people I rode in with, George and 
Nancy Mairs, said he was born with bilateral club feet. At 

his clemency hearing, an expert witness said Robert was 
“condemned at birth.” Between genetics and environment, he 
didn’t stand a chance. 


Sitting vigil here alone is peaceful. It’s chilly out here. I 
thought I'd be hot. Didn't come prepared for this. Good not 
to be too comfortable. 


A car has arrived. Awoman and a man, from Casa Grande, I 
learn. He is a retired diocesan priest. She was organist at his 
parish. They fell in love and have been a couple for 30 years. 
They’re in their eighties and full of passion for justice. They’ve 
brought signs “Choose Life,’ and “Killing is Sin.” They aren't 
allowed to carry the signs on Federal property, say our “hosts.” 


We talk philosophy — our feelings about the death penalty 
as a whole and about the prison system. The priest says, “no 
matter how heinous the crime, how evil the deed, they are 
made in the image of God.” 


I find myself in tears. “What,” I ask, “is to be done with a 
Robert Moorman?” 


“Forgive him,” says the priest. He quotes Joan Baez — “burn 
down the prisons.” The system should be reforming, but 
instead it manufactures recidivists. The system should be 
taking on poverty, prejudice, unemployment, literacy. We 
don’t need all these huge prisons. We need to house those 
who cannot be trusted to do no harm, house them humanely, 
but keep them from harming others. 
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I share my feeling with my new friends that prisoners can Recently a Friend from Portland Oregon, Jade 

put their hands to the soil, plant and tend and reap gardens Souza, reminded me that Martin Luther King, Jr. 

to feed humanity. Why not? I have yet to see anyone plant wrote in the Birmingham jail about the danger of 

a seed and see it to maturity without being transformed for “the negative peace which is the absence of tension” 
the better. I tell them about how George Fox, in his children’s | as opposed to the “positive peace which is the 

school in England, introduced gardening right away, and presence of justice.” 


encouraged the students to learn to recognize the same 
seasons in themselves that they experienced while nurturing 
their little pieces of land. 


I realize that it is that negative peace which is probably 
the most dangerous force driving the country and the 
world today. When “peacekeepers” carry guns and 

We sit in silence, feeling it all. drive tanks, when “peace officers” carry guns and 
shackles, when those charged with protecting and 
serving have impunity to commit violence as a matter 
of course, how is it possible to achieve that positive 
peace which is the presence of justice? 


The gentleman with the tag approaches us to let us know that 
“it is completed.’ 


“They executed him?” IL ask. 


"Yes," he says, averting his eyes. Jeanmarie Simpson ts a part of Pima Friends 
Meeting in Tucson, Arizona. During the past decade 
she toured with her play, ‘A Single Woman,’ about 
first US Congresswoman and lifelong pacifist, 
Jeannette Rankin. She recently wrote and is 
performing a one-woman play on the life of Quaker 
Mary Dyer. The play was originally developed 

with support from the Peace and Social Justice 
Committee of Boulder Meeting. You can reach her 
at jeanmarie.simpson@gmail.com. 


Looking back, I’m surprised that I managed to 
record so much while experiencing the vigil. Three 
hours in my life. The end of Robert Moormann’s life. 
We held hands and the priest said aloud the Lord’s 
Prayer. I found it comforting and beautiful, for the 
first time in many, many years. The priest needed to 
step away after that, to weep alone. 


For over 30 years, Friendship Village residents have enjoyed A . 
a secure retirement lifestyle with exceptional services and frien S 1 


amenities. Plus, with life care, they have the assurance of 

on-site assisted living and skilled nursing. So free yourself ae . 
from worry about the future, and focus on getting more out 1 age 
of life at Friendship Village Tempe! TEMPE 


2645 East Southern Avenue = Tempe, Arizona 85282 
aware Managed by €)) Life Care Services™ (480) 831-5000 = www.friendshipvillageaz.com 
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Soledad 


6¢ at about having a Quaker meeting here 

at this prison?” queried Josef, an African 
American Soledad Prison lifer (that is, condemned 
to a life sentence.) Josef had become acquainted 
with some of us Friends of the Live Oak Monthly 
Meeting through our volunteer work at the prisons 
in the Salinas Valley. Thus, the seed of Soledad 
Friends Worship Group was planted, and the two- 
year sapling thrives joyously. Live Oak Meeting has 
minuted its support for the group, and twice monthly 
since May 2010, Friends have gathered, integrating 
the meeting for silent worship across racial, class, 
religious, and gender lines. Once approved through 
the prison’s administration, religious volunteers 
obtain an annual clearance giving them the freedom 
to share worshipful silence and the wealth of living 
spirit with those Seekers on the inside. 


This February, Soledad Worship Group’s first 
annual day of retreat came together. Bright 

orange calendulas welcomed all Friends at the 
registration table for Into the Living Light...A 

Day of Contemplative Worship in the Manner of 
Friends. A mass of incarcerated Friends from a unit 
at Soledad State Prison gathered with five outside 
Friends for a full day of worship, lighthearted 
fellowship, interest groups, and glimpses of spiritual 
liberation. Sharing quality time with God together, 
while answering that of God in one another serves, 

I pray, lifts up the slaves of our time. Sharing 

the spiritual power of shared silent worship (and 
joyful noises of worship too) helps emancipate us 
all, perhaps especially freeing those institutional 
captives, the undercaste, those ‘inside’ Friends and 
friends of Friends. It is they who are the continuum 
of interfaith seekers contributing graciously and 
gratefully to the Soledad Friends Worship Group’s 
corporate ocean of light. 


The following contributions were submitted by 
inside Friends who attend the prison worship group. 
Names have been changed for anonymity. 


Pierre shares: 


Friends, as we dwell in silence and commune with 
the divine, I have become aware that at times 


our past becomes an obstacle to our direct line of 
communication with God. We can no longer hear 
that small voice within us and we derail. However the 
divine dwells not on our mistakes of the past but on 
the light that is in each of us. Every one of us seeks 
that open communication and the presence of God 
within us. If we reside in our past faults, we will fail in 
the future. I am renewing my life’s journey, the path 
to peace, guided by the light that is within, that divine 
light that offers the greatest joy and true peace. 


Allen’s thoughts and feelings: 


Dear Friends, My name is Allen. I am currently 
incarcerated at Soledad Correctional Facility and 
have been for the past 22 years. I had given up 

on any type of worshipping inside of prison until 
May of 2010 when I saw on the institutionalized 
channel that a Quaker meeting was starting up 
here in Soledad. I signed up and have been going 
to the meetings ever since. My faith in prison 
worshipping has not only been renewed, but I 
have been given an opportunity to be a part of 

a unique group. I enjoy being able to talk to the 
creator one-on-one during our silent worship and 
also being able to share with others during the 
worship sharing. When I leave the meetings, I feel 
emotionally stronger. Thanks for your presence 
and God Bless. 


Bradley submitted these feelings and thoughts: 


Friends, silent worship is an oasis in this desert of 
chaos. The silence allows me to slip into the cool 
waters of the Spirit. I still hear that still small voice 
as it dwells within me, that divine Light. 


“All I have left is God,” proclaimed Marcus, one of 
Soledad (California) Prison’s residents serving a life 
sentence. His vision, to reduce one’s life to absolute 
divine Love, has propelled me to reach for such a 
state. The words of Jesus, “Whenever two are more 
are gathered in my name” brought an epiphany to the 
light as I reflected on the essential worth of spiritual 
nourishment that gathered silent worship delivers. 


Lucia Van Diepen is a member of Live Oak Friends 
Meeting in Salinas, California. 
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Prison Minis 
trom the | 
Inside Out 


by Judy Hayes 


believe that when Jesus said we will be known 

as his disciples by our love for each other, we are 
called to this love fully, as sisters and brothers of the 
world community. 


This is a story of loving one’s neighbor as oneself. It 
is a story of Allen, a young man now about forty years 
old and, after already spending seven years in prison, 
still has 43 years of incarceration left for a crime he 
committed one night under the influence of drugs. 


Allen was deserted by both parents when very young, 
separated from his sister, and left alone in the care 
of another relative. He was thought to be slow in 
learning and as he says in one of his letters, rode the 
“little bus” to school with shame for his perceived 
disability. He grew up with low self esteem, dropped 
out of school before graduation and turned to drugs. 


I received Allen’s name from an organization which 
has a correspondence program with inmates. My 
husband and I each signed up to write to a prisoner 
who had asked for a pen pal. Allen’s first letter was 
full of anger for his father and deep remorse and 
guilt for his crime. It took nearly four years for him 
to disclose the nature of the crime to me due to his 
fear of abandonment. 


The most remarkable characteristic from the 
beginning was his deep longing for transformation 
of heart and mind and a desire for education and to 
become a good writer. He always knew that despite 
everything that had happened in his life, he had 

a compassionate heart and a good mind. Despite 
thoughts of suicide in his moments of despair, there 
was something deep within him that was going to 
survive and flourish. 


I have been a witness as Allen has read, studied other 
writer’s styles, regularly watched PBS, and over the 
past four years his writing skills and insights about 
politics, social issues, and the process of reflecting 

on the workings society, of the mind and emotions 
became so profound that it led my husband, a 
university professor, to remark one day after I read 


apass by allowing ourselves to succumb 
ed in justice but injustice and hatred. 
‘the hole we've dug, transcending 

s we ve come to take for granted, the 
is bound to last”, 


mate of the California State Prison System 


him one of Allen’s letters, that he wrote better than 
some of his graduate students. 


I bow to Allen and am inspired by his resolve in 
the face of the conditions he finds himself in. He 
began to take correspondence courses through a 
Community College distance learning program, 
receiving A’s in algebra, psychology and sociology. 


This transformation and I would even say 
enthusiasm for life has come about through being 
unconditionally loved, respected and nurtured, and 
also feeling safe in loving another human being. His 
love of learning and writing carries him through 
those times of deep depression and hopelessness. He 
has something meaningful to live for. He writes: 


“As you know, education is something I love as well 
as value. It provides me with the ability to set healthy 
goals and achieve them. I finally get the chance to do 
real life things and prove to myself that I am capable 
of more than just being good at using drugs.” 


In considering a government and justice system that 
has cut so many programs that support the teaching 
of skills to inmates and places so many obstacles to 
learning, we must face the fact that little will change 
for the incarcerated and for society in general unless 
we support the development of self- respect and 
respect for others. Through a punitive system rather 
than one which fosters rehabilitation, helping an 
individual become a more fully human and loving 
person, we may continue to spiral downward. 


How quickly we judge, marginalize and simply forget 
those who have been left alone, are abandoned, have 
nobody to care for them or wish them well in this 
life. We fail to recognize their sensitivity and their 
hopes. How often we step unconsciously into the 
mind which sees “stranger” rather than “friend”. 


Judy Hayes is a member of Albuquerque Monthly 
Meeting where she serves as assistant clerk for the 
committee of Oversight and Counsel. 
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THE YOUTH PROGRAM CORNER 


FROM PACIFIC YM'S YOUTH PROGRAM COORDINATOR & SUPERVISORY COMMITTEE 


riends have a long history of service work, yet 
at times this work can feel small or piecemeal. 


QUERIES OF THE MONTH 


Sometimes we wonder if the work makes enough ofa (from PYM Faith & Practice, 2001): 


difference. Could we do more, or better? What ways 
could we collaborate with others —especially with f/ 
Friends of all ages— to be more effective? 


Each year for the PYM Annual Session, Junior Yearly 


Meeting (JYM, the teen program) chooses a service 
project to carry out in the local community. For the 
past two years, JYM has worked with the Prison 
Library Project (PLP) in Claremont, CA. PLP’s 
mission is “to provide reading material free of charge 
to inmates nationwide. The PLP also serves... others 
within the immediate community. [The program’s] 
goal is to address issues of literacy and promote 
personal responsibility, reflection and growth.” 


During the course of this afternoon service project, 
JYM members read letters from inmates, and they 
wrapped and addressed eight postal crates’ worth 
of requested reading materials. JYM also donated 
about two hundred dollars to the PLP, which teens 
and young adult Friends raised by entertaining the 
meal line with music at the entrance to the dining 
hall during the Annual Sessions. 


Imagine the power of connecting a one-time 
volunteer project like this with a coordinated effort 
on prison ministry or juvenile justice throughout 
the yearly meeting! Similarly, service projects by 
youth and older friends could be coordinated with 
advocacy work on any number of issues of grave 
importance to Friends. 


The Pacific YM Youth Program Committee has 
been considering ways to unify PYM Friends of 


How do we attend to the suffering of others in our local 
community, in our state and nation, and in the world 
community? (p. 52) 


What am I doing with my talents, time, money, and 
possessions? Am I sharing them according to the Light I 
am given? (p. 50) 


all ages through service work and to promote the 
deepening of our faith through practice. In addition 
to supporting the teen service projects at Quarterly 
and Yearly Meetings, we are in preliminary planning 
stages for a Spring Break Workcamp in 2013. We 
are also reaching out to other PYM committees 

and Quaker organizations about how we might 
collaborate to create a unifying service theme or 
project throughout PYM. 


Momentum is building in complementary directions. 
This summer, Ben Lomond Quaker Center’s new 
Peace Action Camp for highschoolers will include 
training in nonviolent direct action. Soon thereafter, 
the PYM Youth Program Coordinator & Committee 
will be holding a workshop at Ben Lomond Quaker 
Center the weekend before the PYM Annual Sessions 
(August 10-12): “Seeking Spirit All Together: 
Intergenerational Faith, Fun & Fellowship through 
Service and Work for Justice.” Friends from any Yearly 
Meeting and representatives from Quaker service 
organizations are invited to join us! 


Reach Alyssa at pym.youthcoordinator@gmail.com. 
Photos below from JYM’s 2011 service project. 
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Tue GIFT OF 


PRISONER VISITATION & SUPPORT | 
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Prisoner Visitation & Support started in 1968 to provide a human connection for prisoners, often incarcerated 
for years, who had few or no family or friends visiting them. Now a program supported by the American 
Friends Service Committee, PVS-trained volunteers are approved to visit prisoners in federal and military 
prisons across the country. Here are two perspectives from Friends who are longtime PVS volunteers. 


JEANNIE Graves: You (AtmMosr) Never Know... 

n 1989, I started visiting prisoners in the federal prison in Los 
Angeles through Prisoner Visitation and Support (PVS). Since 
then, I have visited more than 500 men and women in federal and 
military prisons across the United States. Together we’ve laughed, 
together we’ve cried. I’ve listened to life stories that broke my heart 
again and again. And since I mostly visited in prisons where people 
were in the trial and sentencing process, eventually I said good-bye 

as they were sent to whatever prison to serve their term. 


Sometimes at the PVS national training I’d get a ‘Howdy from 
someone I visited through another visitor, but usually I’d never 
hear from them or about them again. We know that statistically, 
prisoners who get visits have a reduced rate of recidivism, but we 
never know who will make it ‘on the street’ or make a difference in 
their own life. 


But there was one time... 


I was at a PVS national training. One of visitors’ favorite parts of 

the training is visiting prisoners for a few hours at a local federal or 
military prison. That day we were visiting a facility that had a cluster 
of prisons of varying levels of security. I was looking forward to 
visiting at the prison holding someone whom I had previously visited 
in Los Angeles. That prison was closed for the day for a security 
issue. Instead I was assigned to visit at another of the prisons. 


We visitors were escorted into a large hall, maybe a cafeteria or 
auditorium. There were a dozen visitors at least and the prisoners 
were sent in by ones and twos. I went up to one of the guys coming 
out and said, “Hi, my name is Jeannie. Would you like to visit?” 


“One time after our visit, I thought, ‘She treats me like a 
person. Why am I acting like an animal?’” 


He said, “Jeannie Graves?” I have to say, my first thought was, “Uh 
oh, how do you know my name.” But when I admitted my identity, 
he said, “You visited me in Los Angeles and I always just knew I'd 
see you again to thank you for visiting me. I have a story to tell 
you.” So we sat and he told me his story. 


“One time after our visit, I thought, “She treats me like a person. 
Why am I acting like an animal?’ So I started helping other 


prisoners learn how to read and 
helping them in the law library. I’ve 
learned to crochet and I make stuffed 
animals that I send out to children. 
I’ve become a pen pal to a woman 
with two children and we’ve become 
friends through our correspondence. 
I’ve become a happier man. Thank 
you for visiting me.” 


You can bet that I left prison that day 
floating on air. That was some years 
ago; I’ve visited many people since 
then. And mostly I never hear what 
happens to them. But that one time I 
was given the gift of finding out that for 
one man, things worked out pretty well. 


Mary Ann Marcus: “Navaso JOE” 
One of the important roles we can 
play as prison visitors is that of being 
a non-judgemental listener. I have 
been a visitor in the national Prisoner 
Visitation and Support program in 
Phoenix, Arizona, for nine years. 
During that time I’ve visited men in 
the Federal Correctional Institution 
and women in the Federal Prison 
Camp. I have had the privilege of 
hearing many stories; they are often 
sad, but sometimes inspiring. Here is 
one of my most memorable. 


I was told this story over the course 
of several years by an old Navajo man 
I shall call “Joe.” He was born on the 
rez in the 1930’s, and had three older 
brothers who all died of the flu. Joe 
said that as a young man he had been 
a jack of all trades who had a way 
with women and horses. He had three 
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former wives and fourteen children, 
eight in Arizona and six in New 
Mexico. When he was a young man he 
thought he was “the greatest person 
in the world.” Now he was ashamed 
of what a poor father he had been. He 
stated over and over, “I never even 
bought them a pair of shoes.” 


Joe joined the rodeo circuit and took 
to drinking. There was violence in his 
life. One time a horse he was riding 
fell on him, and broke both his legs. 
Many years later he still walked with a 
pronounced limp. 


Prison gave Joe a chance to sober up 
and reflect on his life. He made horse 
bridles in the leather working shop, 
and sent small amounts of money to 
his children. He looked forward to his 
possible release in the spring. 


Joe liked to teach me things. He 
taught me the Navajo seasons and 

the meaning of some of the sacred 
practices. He once said, “Do you know 
that if you give a horse some of your 
spit it will always remember you?” 


PVS... 


PVS visiting 


“I thank god, every day, for 
bringing you into my life. 
I...remember that you will 
always be my friend. I live ina 
cruel world. When you come to 
visit, reality makes me wake 
up.” 

--Prisoner, USMCFP Springfield, MO 


prisoners 
sincel1968 


We welcome your support! 
Prisoner Visitation and Support 
1501 Cherry Street 

Philadelphia, PA 19102 
215-241-7117 


Email: PVS @afsc.org 


www prisonervisitation.org 


Back when he lived on the rez, there had been a wild black horse, “a 
real pretty horse.” He had gentled the horse by rubbing some of his 
own spit on the horse’s gums. He named the horse “Midnight” and 
said that the horse would find him on the rez even when he moved 
to another hogan, and would nicker for him outside the door. “I 
sure hope that horse hasn’t gotten too old to remember me.” 


On my last visit with my Navajo friend, he was eager to tell me 
something. “I’ve had a telephone call from my sister, the one I’m 
going to be living with when I’m back on the rez. She said, “You 
know that black horse that ran free, but was always following 
you? Well, it’s been around again. I figure that means you must be 
coming home.” Joe was gone when I returned to the prison the 
following month. 


Saying goodbye to prisoners with whom we have become close 

is always hard. The Prisoner Visitation and Support guidelines 
preclude us from having any contact with prisoners after their 
release, and not knowing how their stories come out is one of the 
difficult things about being a PVS visitor. But it’s so important that 
at some point in their lonely journey they’ve known that they are 
not forgotten by the outside world, and that people do care. 


Jeannie Graves is a member of South Seattle Friends Meeting. 
She is a National Visitor for PVS. Mary Ann Marcus is a member 
of Tempe Friends Meeting and is part of a small group of Friends 
there who are PVS volunteers and regularly travel together to 
visit prisoners in Arizona’s many prisons. 


To Be Broken and Tender has of Friends Committee 
sparked well over a dozen lively : 

_ study groups. Join them today! _ UL Washington 
-$20/$16 + reduced shipping Public Policy 
for groups of 8 or more. http:// RTICVOROT 

.[Cwpp.org 


westernfriend.org/shop/books 


Where crushing poverty meets 
Hope... we are 


Visit our table at the 
Quaker Fair at 
NPYM 


Annual Session! 


In the Quaker tradition of 
listening, and advocacy 
for human rights, 
environmental sustainability, 
social justice, & peace 


Right Sharing of 
World Resources 
Providing grants in support of women’s 
development projects m south India, 
Sierra Leone and Friends in Kenya 


Maw Hebute! TSWT OTS 
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MEMORIAL MINUTES 


Does your Meeting have a 
memorial minute to share? 
Please email it to editor@ 
westernfriend.org. It will be 
published as space allows. 


Edgar Brewer Hale 


Pima Friends Meeting 
1917-2011 


“This is the end of the story” is how 
he described it before he died on 
December 6th in Tucson, Arizona. 
Edgar Brewer Hale (94) was born 
February 13, 1917 on a ranch in 
Tulia, Swisher County, Texas, 

that had been a stop for the Pony 
Express and stage coaches. He rode 
horseback to elementary school and 
graduated from Tulia High School 
in 1934. 

Brewer received his Bachelor 
degree in Agriculture from Texas 
A&M in 1937, his Masters degree 
from Michigan State University 

in Dairy Cattle Nutrition with a 
Biochemistry minor in 1939. He 
served in the US Army from 1942- 
1945. In 1950 he received his PhD 
in Zoology from the University of 
Chicago. At Penn State University, 
between 1950 and 1978, he was 
Assistant Dean of the Graduate 
School, Assistant to Vice President 
for Research, and Professor of 
Animal Behavior, before retiring as 
Professor Emeritus. 


65 years ago, on September 14th 
1946, Brewer and Vinetta Oelrich 
were married. They met in a class 
on Arthropods at the University of 
Chicago. Their children are Vinetta 
Jean Suzettis (Steve Allison), Betty 
Gwen Gonzalez (John), William 
Brewer Hale (Valerie Barnes), and 
Edgar Oelrich Hale (Shireene). 
Brewer is also survived by 3 
grandchildren (Tristan, Kyle and 
Hannah) and 3 great-grandchildren 
(Andrew, Wyatt and Coleman). 


Brewer was a Southern Baptist and 
Vinetta was a Presbyterian, so they 
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chose to attend State College Friends 
Meeting in Pennsylvania where they 
became members and raised their 
children in Quaker meeting. They 
transferred membership to Pima 
Monthly Meeting in 1978. Brewer 
quietly supported Vinetta as she 
became deeply involved in the life of 
the Meeting. 


He was a conscientious objector, 
and from 1942 to 1945 served in 
Great Britain in the medical corps 
and worked in the laboratory 
because his background was in 
chemistry. Grandson Kyle said 

at the memorial service, held at 
Broadway Proper in Tucson on 
December 13, 2011, that it was only 
when a teacher referred to some of 
Brewer’s research that he knew his 
grandfather was a scientist. He was 
just “Granddad” in the family. 


In 1964, Brewer was founder of the 
American Animal Behavior Society 
and served as its first president. 

He was a Fellow in the American 
Academy for the Advancement of 
Science (AAAS); the Association 

for Psychological Science; and 

the Ecological Society of America, 
chemical section of Animal Behavior 
and Social Biology. He was also a 
member of the American Institute of 
Biological Sciences and Sigma Xi. 


Brewer had multiple publications 
and chapters in books. He also 
made professional presentations 

in England, France, and Germany 
as well as Washington for 
International Ethology Conferences. 


Brewer had a wicked sense of 
humor. He was in hospice for six 
days. On the third day, he said “This 
place is a fraud. I’ve been here 
three days and I’m not dead yet.” 
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New from 
Inner Light Books 


The Early Quakers 
and the 
‘Kingdom of God’ 


“Thoroughly researched and footnot- 
ed, The Early Quakers and the 'King- 
dom of God’ contributes to our under- 
standing of early Friends through a 
lively integration of biblical theology, 
religious history, personal conviction 
and social vision. Gerard Guiton’s 
work is not detached academics but 
engaged scholarship that passionately 
invites us to ‘seek first the kingdom 
of heaven’ in early Quaker testimony 
— and in the circumstances of our 
own lives.” —Doug Gwyn, author of 
Apocalypse of the Word 


“If I had a trust behind me I would 
send a copy to every meeting in the 
country. The book is packed with re- 
vealing detail with new insights on 
almost every page. You have given 
us a splendid systematic theology of 
early Quakerism. I am also greatly en- 
couraged, because the model of early 
Quakerism I have always operated 
on is almost identical to what you 
have shown the reality to be.“ —John 
Punshon, author of Portrait in Grey, 
Encounter with Silence and Testimony — 
and Tradition 


To Order: The Early Quakers and the 
‘Kingdom of God’ 
ISBN 978-0-9834980-2-5 (hardcover) $45 
ISBN 978-0-9834980-3-2 (paperback) $25 
ISBN 978-0-9834980-4-9 (e-book) $12.50 


www.innerlightbooks.com 
Or write to: Editor, Inner Light Books, 54 
LapidgeStreet, San Francisco,CA94110,USA 
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ADOPT A PRISON/ER 


SPONSOR A GIFT SUBSCRIPTION TO WESTERN FRIEND FOR A PRISONER OR PRISON LIBRARY! 


Each year, Western Friend receives a handful of requests for free sample copies or subscriptions from 
prisoners around the country. We fill as many of these as we can, 
but we would like to do more! 


i i 
[ : 
i I 
I ) 
i [ 
3 | a oe : 
Our goal is to provide free subscriptions for any prisoner who requests one AND to provide 

i subscriptions to Western Friend for fifty prison libraries in the Western U.S. ; 
| Will you help us bring a little Light into the lives of incarcerated men and women? : 
Send us a check by June 20th and we will begin the subscription with this special issue of WF. | 
i : 
I i 
E l 
i i 
I : 


[ ] 1 want to sponsor subscription(s) to Western Friend for a prisoner or prison. 
My check for $25 per subscription is enclosed. 


[ ] | want to sponsor subscription(s) to Western Friend for a prisoner or prison. 
Please send me an invoice. 


Mail this form to: Western Friend, 833 SE Main St., Mailbox #138, Portland OR 97214. 
Please make checks out to Western Friend. 


3 SS i 


_ FRIENDS FIDUCIARY 


(CORPORATION 


Guided by Qua. pe. values and testimonies, we provide prudent, cost-effective management 
oo oie olds assets see ite meetings and organizations. — 


We Simplify Charitable Giving 


Planned Giving and Administration Services 
e Charitable Gift Annuities 
e Pooled Life Income Funds 
e Donor Advised Funds 
¢ Bequests and Endowments 


Learn how you and your donors can benefit from our 
experience in planned giving. 
215-241-7272 * www.friendsfiduciary.org 
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Itell youa 
mystery; we will 
not all sleep, but 
we will all be 


changed. 
I Corinth 15°51 


Let all nations 
hear the sound by 
word or writing. 
Sp are no p lace, Treat yourself to a 
year of inspiring and 
provocative Quaker 


spare no tongue 
or pen, but be 
obedient te the 


WY Read Friends Journal. 
\4 Lord Ged; ge Free articles online, 
p through the work, annual subscriptions from $25. To 


order: (800) 471-6863 or 


www.friendsjournal.org 


be valiant for 

the truth upon 
the earth; and 
tread and trample 
down what is 


a 


contrary. Ye have 
the power, do not 


Name: 


news and perspectives. 
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Vintage Books. Rare and out- 
of-print Quaker journals, history, 
religion. Vintage Books, 181 Hayden 
Rowe St. Hopkinton, MA 01748. 
Email: books@vintagebooks1.com. 
Website: 


www.vintagequakerbooks.com. 


Quaker Life 


A Publication of Friends United Meeting 


Quaker Life—informing Fd 
equipping Friends around the 
world. Free sample available upon 
request. Join our family of Friends 
for one year (6 issues) at $26/print, 
$20/digital. For information contact 
Quaker Life, 101 Quaker Hill Drive 
Richmond, IN 47374. 

Ph: 765-962-7573 

Email: quakerlife@fum.org 

Website: www.fum.org 


6 PENDLE HILL 


Pamphlets are timely essays on many 
facets of Quaker life, thought and 
spirituality, readable at one sitting. 
Subscribe to receive six pamphlets/ 
year for $25 (US.) Also available: 
every pamphlet published previously 
by Pendle Hill, including pamphlets 
by Warren Ostrom, Marge Abbott, 
Robert Griswold and Steve Smith. 
800-742-3150 x2 or 
bookstore@pendlehill org. 
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Yeu! 
T want to subscribe to Westorw Friend! 


abuse it... 
George Fox : Address: 


: City: 


Camas, WA | 
watch this space 


State: 


Please send a check for $30 to: Weste 
a - Mailbox #138, Po 
OR! Save $5 and subscribe ( 


ZIP: 
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The Tract Association of Friends 
(founded 1816) 


Offers pamphlets and books on 
Quaker faith and practice, Friends’ 
calendars and pocket calendars. 


1501 Cherry Street, Philadelphia PA 
19102-1403; phone: 215-579-2752; 


e-mail: taf1816@verizon.net; 
http://www.tractassociation.org/ 
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A Dry Hate by 
Nancy Hicks 
Marshall. A novel 
on the impact of 
immigration in 
Arizona. $15 plus 
$3.50 mail cost 
at nanmar@cox. 
net. Discount for © 
groups of 8+. 8 


RESIDENCIES/ 
INTERNSHIPS 


Ben Lomond Quaker Center 
invites members of monthly 
meetings to come live, worship, 
study, and work in our 80 acres 
of California redwood forest as 
our Friend(s) in Residence for 6 
weeks to 6 months. During an 
average of 15 hours per week, the 
Friend(s) in Residence would 


" elder for our morning worship 

" lead weekly a discussion group 

® help with hospitality and on-call 
duties 

® participate in weekly shared 
work with our small staff 

" be reimbursed for all food costs 

" be invited to participate in any 
Quaker Center programs during 
residency 


Find out more at www. 


quakercenter.org or call Co- 
Directors, Kathy or Bob Runyan, 
at 831-336-8333 


SCHOOLS, RETREATS, 


TRAVEL 


Ben Lomond Quaker Center 
has a new annual pass for 
meetings to send one person to 
each Quaker Center program for 
one year from the date of purchase 
for just $1000. 


Friends may also join us in the 
Santa Cruz mountain redwoods 
for: 

§& personal retreats 

&& family reunions 

s% weddings 

§ group rentals 


For more information call 831- 
336-8333 or visit 


www.quakercenter.org 


Consider the Arizona Friends 
Community for your next, or your 
second, home. 360 degree mountain 
views, 4,000 ft. elevation, often 
near-perfect weather. Write Roy Joe 
and Ruth Stuckey, 6567 N San Luis 
Obispo Dr., Douglas, AZ 85607. 
Ph.#937.728.9887. Website: www. 
arizonafriends.com. 
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Santa Fe Guest Apartment 
Charming, affordable, with 
kitchenette at our historic adobe 
Canyon Road Meetinghouse. 
Convenient to galleries and 
downtown. Pictures at www. 
santa-fe.quaker.org. Reservations: 
friendsguestapartment@gmail.com 


or 505 983 7241. 
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Seattle Quaker House at University 
Friends Meeting. Self-service 
overnight accommodations. 

Free parking/Wi-Fi. Microwave/ 
refrigerator/teapot. Close to 
University of Washington/shops/ 
downtown buses. $40-50. 206-632- 
9839. quakerhouse.sea@gmail.com. 


The 
Woolman 
Semester 


Friends 
high school 
intensive 


THE. 
WOLLMAN 
SEMESTER 


Interdependent studies of 
peace, justice & sustainability 


Project-based learning 
Living in Quaker community 
Extensive service-learning 
trips 
Call 530-273-3183 to 
find out more. 


www.woolman.org 


Western Friend 2012 
Advertising Rates 


10% discount on three consecutive 
ads; 25% discount on eight 
consecutive ads. 


Classified ads: $.50 per word. 
Minimum charge $15. Add a box 
around it for 10% extra, 25% extra 
for color. Include a logo for $10. 


Display ads: $20 per column inch. 
1/3 page: $150; 1/2 page, $200, 
full page, $350. Add 10% for spot, 
25% for full color. Get special rates 
on standard display ad sizes, too. 


Ask us about our deals on cover 
ads- in color or black and white! 
A complete description of 
deadlines, ad submission 
information, and pricing is 
available online at westernfriend. 
org/about-us/advertising/ 
or call/email Kathy Hyzy at 
503.956.4709 / 


editor@westernfriend.org 


STORIES FROM QUAKER LEADERS 
HELP US FIND THEM- NOMINATE A FRIEND! 


We are collecting stories for a new book from Western Friend, titled 


AN INNER STRENGTH: 
STORIES OF LEADERSHIP IN THE RELIGIOUS SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 


“The Society of Friends has never had many members, scarcely more than 200,000 in the 
entire world, the majority living in the United States and in England. But it is not the 
number that matters. What counts more is their inner strength and their deeds.” 


-Gunnar Jahn, Chairman of the Nobel Committee, 1947 


In his 2011 address at Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, General Secretary Arthur Larrabee 
described a Quaker leader as someone who, “thinks globally, shares ideas proactively, 
takes risks, maintains and nurtures a spiritual awareness, honors the role of the 
community and derives personal satisfaction from the success of the body he or she 
serves.’ He goes on to say Quaker leadership is “taking initiative in relationships.” 


Do you know a Friend who might have a story to tell about leadership? It might be a 
well-known weighty Friend or someone who doesn’t even think they’re a leader! 


Please send your nominations to editor@westernfriend.org or mail them to Western 
Friend, 833 SE Main St. Mailbox #138 Portland OR 97202. Nominations are due June 
20th. Nominations will only be considered if they include: the nominee’s full name and 
contact information (phone/email/address), and a brief description of why you are 
nominating the person. Is there a story you have in mind, a certain quality? Tell us! 


